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Botes. 
POPE’S VILLA AT TWICKENHAM. 

In Curll’s edition of Pope’s ‘Literary Corre- 
spondence, 1735, vol. ii., we learn, in the 
“ Address to the Reader,” that 
“ while Mr. Pope was dangling, and making Gilliver and 
Cooper his Cabinet-Counsel, away goes Mr. Curll, on 
the 12th Day of June in the Year of our Lord God 
1735, and by the assistance of that Celebrated Artist Mr, 
Rijebrack [sic], takes a full view of our Bard's Grotto, 
Subterraneous Way, Gardens, Statues, Inscriptions, and 
his Dog Bounce. An Account of some of them are [sic] 
hereunto subjoined. And a Prospect of Mr. Pope's 
House from the Surrey Side, is now exhibited in a very 
curious Print, engraven by the best Hands.” 

Farther on in the’ volume, at p. 221, is a ‘* De- 
scription of Mr. Pope’s House.” 

In‘ N. & Q.’ for 14 December, 1850, a query 
was inserted asking for information about this 
engraving of Pope’s villa, published by Curll, but 
no reply, 1 believe, has hitherto been sent. 
few years ago, thanks to Mr. Bertram Dobell, of 
Charing Cross Road, I came into on of a 
copy of this rare print, which contains the earliest 
engraved view of | the poet’s home. It is by Parr, 
after a picture b see: not the sculptor of 
that name, but (as Sir George Scharf informed 
me) his father, Peter Rysbrack, a —e 

inter (1646-1726), who resided some time 


he famous villa was taken on lease by Pope 


in 1717, and at that time the building consisted 
of a central hall, with two small rooms on each 
side and corresponding rooms above, The grounds 
extended to about five acres. Pope enlarged the 
building considerably, and in 1735, the date of 
this engraving, the house comprised a brick centre 
of four floors, with wings of three floors each, An 


er’s | inventory of the contents of the villa at the time 


of Pope’s death was given in ‘N. & Q.’ for 
13 May, 1882. In 1743, on the death of Mrs. 
Vernon, Pope’s landlady, the house and grounds 
were off to him for 1,000/., but he was then 
past fifty years of age, and he declined to purchase 
the property. 

The engraving published by Curll measures 
18} in. oy 11fin. (plate mark), and is well exe- 
cuted. The view is taken from the Surrey shore, 
and conveys an idea of being very carefully drawn 
on the spot. In the foreground some friends of 
the poet are landing in the grounds from a boat, 
and and con- 
taining two ladies and a gentleman, is apparen 
proceeding to the same Featination. In 
the house is the dog Bounce, Above the picture 
is the title ‘An Exact Drawing and View of Mr. 
Pope’s House at Twickenham.’ Below are printed 
sixteen lines from Pope’s Second Satire. 

The next published view, in point of date, of 
Pope’s villa appears to be a coloured print by J. 
Mason after A. Heckell. Both the Salen and 
engraving are good, but the details are probabl 
not so exact as in Rysbrack’s work. wees A 

int is dated 1749, and was “‘ Printed for John 

wles at the Black Horse in Cornhill.” There 
is no alteration in the villa since 1735, but the 
trees in the background have considerably grown, 
and a good many of the outhouses and sheds on 
the river bank have been cleared away. The 
well-trimmed hedge on the right of the in 
Rysbrack’s picture is here replaced by a row of 
trees, but this change must be due to the imagina- 
tion of the artist. A few years later there was 
another issue of this plate, but without a date, 
and with the address “Printed for John Bowles 
at the Black Horse in Oornhill and Oarington 
Bowles at No. 69, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London.” There is little change from the first 
state of the plate, except in the sky, in which 
more clouds have been introduced. Another 


A | early view of Pope’s villa was ‘‘ Printed for Rob‘ 


Sayer at the Golden Buck, opposite Fetter Lane, 
Fleet St.” This bears a strong resemblance to 
Bowles’s print; but the angler on the Surrey shore 
in that view is here replaced by a man who is 
dressing himself after bathing, while at a short 
distance from the bank another man is swimming. 
Curll’s print was never, I believe, reproduced, but 
nearly all the other views of Pope’s villa are 
reprints from Bowles’s or Sayer’s engravings. 


After Pope’s death the villa belonged successively 
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to Sir Wm. Stanbope, who enlarged it consider- 
ably; to Mr. Welbore Ellis, afterwards Lord 


Mendip; and lastly, to Baroness Howe. This | pears 


lady was so much annoyed at the number of 
pilgrims who came to see the place that she razed 
it to the ground, cut down the trees, and endea- 
voured to obliterate all vestiges of its former dis- 
tinguished occupant. F, G. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

was not a little on opening my ‘ N. 
to find that what I meant for a quizzical protest 
inst guess-work had been taken by some readers 
Capt. Cuttle’s note-book au sérieux. My letter 
sta that guess-work had been driven from 
etymology, and I might have added science and 
history, and had taken in Shakespeare, 
where it is still rampant. nye upon the 
“bare bodkin ” in ‘ et,’ and jestingly 
suggested the hypothesis of “hair bodkin”; and, 
after the manner of guessers, proceeded to make 
the “‘ new reading ” somewhat ible, but added 
that I felt sure no fature editor (Malone) of the 
great poet would adopt the substitute. In fact, 1 
took it for granted that the suggestion would be 
in the limbo of Stevens’s etymology of the 
word “ brethren,” which he derives from the word 
“ tabernacle,” because we all ‘‘ breathe-therein.” 
I sincerely hope tbat no one will charge me with a 
desire to amend Shakespeare. I have so great a 
reverence for the dear old bard, that I would just 
as soon attempt to paint the rose or “‘ throw a per- 

fume on the violet,” os —_ to amend him. 


BHAM BREWER. 
Has the following passage ever been used to 
illustrate Shakespeare's use of ‘‘ bodkin ” }— 
“ Phillis in wandering the woodes, hanged bir selfe. 


Asiarchus forsaking companye spoyled himeelfe with his 
owne bodkin. Biarus a Romaine more wise than for- 
tunate, being alone destroyed himself with "roan 
Lyly, ‘ Euphuee,’ pp. 117, 118, ed, Arber, 1868. 

F. ©. Terry. 


*Trortvus anp Cressipa,’ IIL. iii. 175 (8 
ix. 423).—Msy I deprecate a renewal in your 
valuable space of the exhausted discussion of ** one 
touch of nature.” Mr. Spence bas paid me the 
compliment of parapbrasing a note on the subject 
which you admitted in your Sixth Series. But he 
will find, which is more to the purpose, that Pror. 
Sxeat bas expressed himself to the same effect. 
There are many less well-informed that Mr. Spence 
who, either from familiarity with English literature 
or the habit of verifying quotations, are aware that 
the one natural characteristic referred to as common 
to all is the love of novelty. There are many more 
who, in ignorance that any characteristic is intended, 
that is, if the words have any meaning, put a full 
stop at kin, and effectually prevent their having 


any. So irrepressible indeed is that full stop that, 
notwithstanding Mz. Spence’s argument, it ap- 
“ but pular 
individuality. 
Accustomed to this constant use of the words in 
the best serious and serio-comic periodicals, un- 
accustomed to ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ on or off the 
stage, people are angry when made aware that their 
t piece of gush is baseless. However, as in the 
t discussion in ‘ N. & Q.’ it was maintained that, 
though Shakspeare’s meaning was plain, etymo- 
| purism should not be allowed to inter- 
fere with this improvement on Shakspeare, little 
more remains to be said in these columns, 


KILiicrEw. 
* Macsers,’ V. ii.— 

The English is | Malcolm, 

Excite the mortified man, = 
Both Theobald and Warburton explain this 
One of them says that “mortified man” means 
“desperate man”; the other says that it means 
“ascetic.” They have missed the meaning alto- 
gether. Perhaps more modern commentators have 
put them right. If not, I will do so. “ Mortified 
man” means a man made dead, or, in other 
words, a corpse. The causes that incite Siward 
and the others are as strong as that which would 
make a corpse bleed, and give tokens of alarm. It 
is a well-known superstition that a co bleeds in 
the presence of its murderer. In ‘Ki Ill” 
Lady Anne says :— 

O gentlemen, see, see ! dead H "s wounds 

Upen their congealed mouths, and bleed afresh ! 

E. Yarpuer, 


*Tamine or THE Sunew,’ Inpvctioy, i. 63-5,— 
w 8a. t 
‘or he is nothing a tnighty 

I cannot see any difficulty in the line which 
Globe edition marks with an obelus. To ao 
the supposed difficulty all that is necessary is to 
emphasize the “is” in opposition to the “ hath 
been” preceding. “ Persuade him that he hath 
been lunatic; and when he says he is [lunatic] 
say that he dreams,” &c. What more natural 
than that poor Sly, awakening out of his drunken 
sleep, and finding himself in the midst of such un- 
wouted surroundings, should imagine that he was 
the subject of delusion, with only sanity enough to 
prevent him from altogether mistaking illusion for 
reality? Anticipating this, the nobleman directed 
the servants to use all means to persuade him that, 
having for fifteen years laboured under the hallu- 
cination that he, a great lord, was a poor tailor, 
now, though his sanity was restored, the dregs o 


his strange delusion were still affecting him, so 
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that not all at once was he able to “‘ bethink him 
of his birth, call home his ancient.thoughts from 
bani-bment, and banish his abject lowly dreams.” 
R. M. Spence, M.A, 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Hamter.’— 
The dram of eale 

Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 

To his own > 
In his recent work, ‘Shakespeare Studies,’ Prof. 
Baynes condemns the “ Globe ” editors for rejecting 
Staunton’s reading. But they were quite right in 
so doing. Had Staunton’s proposed emendation 
stood alone, an independent sentence, thus :— 

A dram of evil 

Doth all a noble substance oft debase 

To his own scandal, 
no particular objections could have been urged 
against it ; but in Hamlet’s speech it is the corollary 
or summing up of previous argument, and the 
“ oft” is disallowable. Following the context,— 

So oft it chances in particular men, &c., 
the second “oft” is not only a needless repetition 
buat an absolute error in composition, and was cer- 
tainly not perpetrated by Shakespeare; an un- 
qualified trisyllabic verb is what is wanted. 

It is more than probable that much of the play 
was read aloud to the compositor (in 1604, when 
the MS. was removed from the theatre for publica- 
tion), and that eale is a mistake of type, as thus : 
(e)a(l)e—an ¢ got among the b’s, and an / among 
the long s’s. The word should have been “ base,” 
which is the right antithesis to the ‘‘ noble” in 
the second line :— 

From whose so many weights of baseness cannot 

A dram of worth be drawn. *Cym.,’ III. v. 
“Of a doubt” I take to be a sound blunder for 
“overdoubt,” and the passage really left Shake- 


speare’s pen thus :— 


The dram of base 
Doth all the noble substance overdoubt 
To his own scandal, 
C. Osmonp. 
Melbourne, 


First Forro.—Slight variations 
in different copies of the First Folio of Shake- 
speare are not uncommon. Bohn in his ‘ Manual’ 
refers to a copy in the ion of Messrs. 
Longman which differs from all others. On 
p. 333 of the “ ies,” in the play of 
* Othello” the words “and hell gnaw his bones” 
are printed instead of Roderigo’s speech. This 
version is found in no other copy until I pur- 
chased, the other day, an imperfect First Folio 
having this uliar ing. Judging by the 
printer’s marks on the margin, it looks like a 
corrected proof-sheet which ought to have been 
cancelled. It would be interesting to know 
whether in any other copies proof-sheets have 
been ove Collier has the following note : 


“Here we meet with an extraordinary variation in 
copies of Folio 1, that belonging to the Duke of Devon- 
shire fie doubt the copy of Messrs, Longman quoted in 
Bobn] has the following at the top of the page, ‘I have 
heard too much and hell gnaw his bones Perform- 
ances.’ ” 

The Cambridge editors say the mistake was dis- 
covered and corrected in other copies. This accounts 
for the “and,” which the corrected copies still 
retain instead of * for.” Maovrice Jonas, 


New Enoiayp anp tHe Wintsrops. — How 
the English local antiquary is apt to get away 
from bis bearings when touching events off his 
own particular piece of ground is shown in the 
following excerpt from Mr. Lyon’s scholarly 
‘Chronicles of Finchampstead,’ London, 1895: 
“A great Puritan emigration to Massachusetts, 
or the States of New England in North America, 
was the result of this persecution.” Is Mr. Lyon 
not aware that Massachusetts is one of the New 
Eogland States? Moreover, has he forgotten that 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and 
Maine, with their teeming cities, towns, and vil- 
lages, all in New England, too, were not known 
as States until after the United States had de- 
clared their (or its) independence? This is in line 
with the recent but very excellent ‘ History of 
Suffolk’ (“ Popular County History ” series) of Mr. 
Raven, who, in his summary of the Suffolk Win- 
throps, gravely throws out the fact that their 
descendant the late Hon. OC. R. Winthrop, of 
Boston, Mass., one of the most eminent of Ame- 
rican statesmen, once President of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, Boston, was a “ Mas- 
sachusetts politician.” Shades of John Quincy 
Adams, Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, and others 
ofthatilk! Politician, indeed! One might as well 
speak of Mr. Gladstone as a Welsh politician 
simply, because he resides in Wales. 


Curious Prace-Names. — Almost every town 
in every country rejoices in the possession of odd 
names bestowed upon them long ago, the original 
meaning of which they have long since outlived 
or belied. Thus a certain locality in Manchester 
is still known by the appellation of Angel 
Meadow—two words redolent of ethereal and 
rustic charms — but is the veriest antipodes 
of everything that is beautiful. Green Vale is 
another equally inappropriate sobriquet, 
by as wretched and squalid a place in the same 
city as the eye could rest upon. Tiger's Bay— 
also a local name here—is a far more fitting 
epithet, as really descriptive of the place which 
owns it. But I am more concerned in this note 
with such place-names as Little Ireland and Petty 
France. e first covers a certain Mancussian 
district ; the second I find in Ainsworth’s ‘ Mis:r’s 
Daughter.” What was the origin of these and 
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similar curious place-names? One can readily 
at the meaning of the Roman Ghetto or 
) aan Be Jewry; but how are Little Ireland and 
Petty France explained? Perhaps some of my 
confréres in ‘N. & Q.’ can add to this scanty list 
and account for their additions. J. B.S. 

Manchester, 

P.S.—By an odd literary coincidence, I had just 
penned the above when I came across, whilst idly 
turning over the leaves of the bound volume of 
L’Intermédiaire for 1895, an interesting article 
headed ‘Denominations Bizarres,’ in which the 
writer gives many curious specimens of strange 
place-names in thirteen French territories, ¢. g. 
(translating them): the New Tail of Villiers, 
the Strong Cow, the Old Dead Woman, the Lost 
Stocking, Woman’s Hole, White Head, the 
Fountain of Pigs, Priests’ Land, Goat’s Beard, 
&c., all which out admirably my opening 
sentence. 


Buriat at Oross-Roaps, (See 8” §, ix. 325.) 
— ‘Interred with all the superstitious rites of 
our ancestors.” Surely this expression of opinion 

ht not to be transferred to the pages of 
‘N. & Q.’ without a note of explanation. It is 
indefensible. Was not the mode of burial merely 
an indignity ibed by the law, by way of dis- 
couraging suicide as far as possible? Whatever 
stories afterwards arose about preventing the 
spirit walking by means of the stake, surely the 
= meaning of the process was indignity and 

ing else, And if a rite be a sacred ceremony, 
is it quite correct to refer to the ghastly 
in this language of religion ? F P. 


Tas Sream Oarriacs ror Common Roaps.— 
In searching the pages of that extraordinary publi- 
cation the Town for another object, I came across 
the following paragraph, on p. 525, and of the date 
1 Sept., 1838. It is such a remarkable anticipation 
of the motor-carriages of the present day that I 
send it to you for use in ‘ N. & Q.,’ should it not 
already have been contributed thereto :— 


“ Sir James Anderson, who resides at Buttevant Castle, 
has devoted the whole of his life to scientific pursuits; 
his extraordinary talents have been mainly directed to 
the construction of a Steam Drag or Carriage for Common 
Roads. Sir James has expended no less a sum than 
30,000/, in his experiments, and so extraordinary has 
been his ce that he spent a fortune in building 
twenty-n unsuccessful Carriages, to succeed in the 
thirtieth. Hear this, ye who boast of sacrifices and per- 
severance! The ‘ Drag,’ or steam engine, is not like those 
hitherto attempted ; it is a machine to do the work now 

by horses, The vehicle, by which the passengers are 
conveyed, is to be attached to it, and thus in the remote 
cases of accident no injury can arise to the passengers. 
The Drag can be at once detached, and the carriage 
forwarded by horses. No no smoke, no 
unpleasant odour ived, and the gallant ti 
steed can gallop to fis ‘agen end untired and untiring 
How admirable is this arrangement! Let us look a 
little forward and we shall see Bishop Berkeley's pro- 


hecy realised. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘mark me, ere long we 
Pall see a of brought to use in place of a feed 
of oats.’ And who can doubt it will be so? It appears 
the cost of fuel for a ‘drag’ to convey thirty passengers 
and | will not be above fourpence per mile, and 
—_ 5 average speed will be about fifteen miles per 


Joun Tivxier, M.A. 
Caunton, Notte. 


James Stwon.—Author of ‘An Essay towards 
an Historical Account of Irish Coins, and of the 
Currency of Foreign Monies in Ireland,’ 4to., Dub- 
lin, 1749, and a contributor to the Philosophical 
Transactions. He was elected F.R.S. on 17 Nov., 
1748. In his certificate he is described as “ of the 
City of Dublin, merchant, a native of France [La 
Rochelle], who has communicated to the Socie 
observations on Petrefactions of Lough Neagh an 
made a present of the same : he is now writing on 
the Coins of Ireland.” Simon died in Dublin, in 
1757, his death being announced at the anniversary 
meeting of the Society on 30 Nov. of that year. 
From the letters of administration granted in the 
P.C.C. on 21 March, 1757, it appears that he left 
a widow Susanna and a son Stuckey. 

Goopwin. 


Sr. Uncumssr.—A female saint with this un- 
couth name is connected with St. Paul’s. We 
read, in a note on p. 38 of ‘ Women under Monas- 
ticism,’ by Lina Eckenstein :— 

“ Ellis, H., ‘ Original Letters,’ Third Series, vol. iii, 

194, quotes the following sentence from Michael 
Woddes, * Dialogues,’ 1554: ‘if a wife were weary of her 
husband she offered Otes at Poules at London to St. Un- 
cumber.’ This Uncumber is identified with Ontkommer 
or Kiimmernies. ‘The peculiarity of the images of Ont- 
kommer or Kiimmerniss consists in this, that she is 
represented as crucified, and that the lower part of her 

8 r. er legend explains t resence 
of tee beard fur by telling us that it grew protect 
the maiden from the persecutions of a lover, or the 
incestuous love of her father; such love is often men- 
tioned in the legends of women pseudo saints.’ ‘In the 
Tyrol the image of the saint is sometimes hung in the 
chief bedroom of the house in order to secure a fruitful 
marriage, but often it is hung in chapel and cloister in 
order to protect the dead. Images of the saint are pre- 
served and venerated in a great number of churches in 
Bavaria and the Tyrol, but the ideas popularly aesociated 
with them have raised feeling in the church against their 
cult. Associati of a twofold character have also 
been attached to the term Kiimmerniss. For in the 
Tryol Ktimmerniss is venerated as a saint, but the word 
Kiimmerniss in ordinary parlance is applied to immoral 
women,’ ”—P, 37. 

The conclusion the writer comes to is this, that 
the legends of this saint are really heathen legends, 
‘and that she is heiress to a tribal goddess of the 
past.” The like conclusion is come to for many 
of the early women saints; such is that of St, 
Ursula and the eleven thousand virgins who were 
martyred at Koln. How the number of Ursula’s 


companions amounted to eleven thousand is thus 
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accounted for; it aan in the misreading of an 
inscription which refers to eleven martyred virgins, 
which was written thus, x1. m.v. History speaks 
of virgin martyrs at Koln at an early date (p. 283). 
I think Mr. Baring-Gould, in his ‘Myths of the 
Middle Ages,’ identifies St. Ursula and the eleven 
thousand as really the moon and stars, showing 
how heathen tradition was developed into Christian 
hagiology. One would like to know how St. Un- 
cumber came to be connected with St. Paul’s, and 
why oats were offered to her. Oan Dr. Sparrow 
Stupson enlighten us? 
E. 


Tue Broox Grezy.— Paragraphs have 
— lately in the newspapers of a misleading 
r with regard to Sir Henry Irving’s house, 
The Grange, Brook Green, Hammersmith, which 
is about to be pulled down, its antiquity being 
greatly exaggerated. The house is a plain, sub- 
stantial building, apparently not older than the 
time of Queen Anne, and has been so altered from 
time to time as to have almost entirely lost its 
interest. Sir Henry made in 1884 extensive 
alterations and additions, which, although im- 
ving the building as a residence to some 
extent, destroyed its artistic character. The plan 
of the house, however, remains unimpaired, and 
gives evidence of its antiquity, there being no 
and the rooms being approached by going 
m one room to another. In the course of carry- 
out these alterations it was stated that 
evidences of former alterations to the building, 
dating probably from the early part of the reign of 
George IL, were brought to light. The service 
accommodation being inadequate, it was found 
necessary to build out-offices at the back, together 
with a servants’ hall, By removing a partition, and 
the addition of a bay window, the entrance hall was 
considerably enlarged, and the staircase was opened 
to view. The front next Brook Green was but 
little altered, but the ivy was removed in con- 
sequence of the damp. There is a plan of the 
house and a view of the back as altered in the 
Builder, 13 Sept., 1884. Jno. Hess. 


Betemnites. — These fossils have been, and 
rhaps still are, popularly called thunder-stones. 
y formerly a place in medicine, and were 
supposed to preventabortion. In our old dispensa- 
tories they voor indifferently under the names 
Belemnites, Lapis lyncis, and Lyncurium ; and in 
the ‘Medico-Botanical Glossary’ from the Bodleian 
MS. Selden B. 35, edited, under the,name ‘ Alphita,’ 
by Mr. J. L. G. Mowat, for the “ Anecdota Oxoni- 
ensia” series, they are credited with the same 
origin as the Lyncurium of Pliny. This is the 
article in the glossary referred to: “‘ Lapis lincis 
dicunt quidem quod fit de urina lincis tempore 


which is described by him as resembling the fiery 
carbuncle ; and who is the first author of this 
absurd theory as to their origin? The last men- 
tion of them in medicine that I have come across 
is in Alleyne’s ‘ Dispensatory ’ (1733), where they 
appear as “Thunder-bolt: Belemnites, Lapis 
Lyncis, ax 


Misqvoration.—The following words appear in 
inverted commas, 8 S, ix. 444: ‘‘ Sed aliquando 
dormitat bonus Homerus.” This istoo bad. The 
ungarbled quotation is well known :— 
Indignor quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. 
ey Horace, ‘ Ars Poetica,’ 1, 359. 
F, O. Brrxseck Terry. 


Pivs VI.—The following extract from the 
‘ Annual Register’ of December, 1799, may be of 
interest to many of your readers as an historical 
curiosity :— 
“30th. The Consuls of the French Republic, consider- 
ing that for six months past the body of Pius VI. has 
been lying in the City of Valence without baving had 
the honours of burial granted to it, have published a 
Decree, reciting—that, though this old man, respectable 
by his misfortunes, was for a moment the — of 
France, it was only when seduced, by the councils of 
men who surrounded his old age ;—that it became the 
dignity of the French nation, and is conformable to the 
sensibility of the National character, to bestow the marks 
of consideration upon a man who occupied one of the 
highest ranks upon earth; and, therefore, ‘ first, the 
Minister of the Interior shall give orders that the body 
of Pius Vi. be buried with the honours due to those of 
his rank, Second, that a simple monument be raised to 
him, on the place of his 1, expressing the dignity 
which he bore,’” 

In 1801 his remains were transferred to St. 
Peter's, where his statue by Canova stands. 

Wittiam Payne. 
Southsea. 


Miractes at Yorxk.—Two interesting | 
concerning the sixteenth century persecution of 
Nonconforming Catholics, were related by the 
Rev. Philip Fletcher a few days ago to some 
pilgrims to York, who were made happy by his 
announcement that the Holy See had granted an 
Indulgence of seven years and seven quarantines 
to all those who made the pilgrimage and prayed 
for the conversion of Enoglan e said ( York- 
shire Herald, 11 June) :— 

“Tn all the rolls of martyrdom other countries might 
be able to show, he doubted if one could show a record 
more helpful, more touching, and more beautiful than 
the history of the English, Irish, and Scotch martyrs 07 
these islands in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
They saw the same pathway of suffering in York. The 
hand of Margaret Clitherow, which they were going to 
venerate, reminded them of a poor, feeble woman, who 
suffered martyrdom for harbouring a priest. Her hand 
was preserved in the convent near Micklegate Bar—the 
first convent established after the Reformation, and 
eetablished with great danger and immense difficulty. 


petulancis, qui induratur et transit in lapidem.” 
Are these fossils really the Lyncurium of Pliny, 


One day the priest-hunters came to that convent and 
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opened the chapel door. The candles were lighted, mass 
had only just been said, and the priest had ju-t taken 
off his vestments, but the priest-hunters saw notbing. 
Their eyes were blinded by a miracle, and they went 
their way. On another day an angry mob of citizens 
surrounded the convent, shouting ‘ Down with the nuns, 
down with the Pope,’ and declaring their intention of 
setting fire to the building. Then the mob melted away 
quietly and slowly without any apparent cause, Some 
one had seen above the convent the figure of a heavenly 
horseman, which the nuns believed to be St. Michael, 
because they had been praying to St. Michael before a 
picture of him which stood above the door of the 
convent.” 
Sr. Swirar. 


“Sr. Sepvtcarg.”—In writing and talking of 
the churches dedicated to the memory of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem, how often is it the 

tice to put “St. Sepulchre” instead of the 
urch of the Holy Sepulchre! The round church 

in Northampton, of this dedication, is universally 
ken of in the town as “St. Sepulchre,” although 
notice-board of the church itself bears the 
correct designation. I was greatly horrified the 
other day, when passing Snow Hill, London, to find 
upon the notice-board of its church the heading as 
** St. Sepulchre.” Even worthy Stow and also 
Maitland, when treating of this church, mention it 
as ‘St. Sepulchre.” Perhaps we shall find a 
future Butler attempting a life of this extraordinary 

i THERT Brayp. 


saint. E 
98, Barry Road, Stonebridge Park, N.W. 


“To Stor.”—A friend of mine had retired to 
his room somewhat early at a first-rate hotel in 


Manchester. He had scarcely done so when a 
knock came to the door, and opening it slightl 
he inquired who was there, and what was wanted. 
The chambermaid, for it was she, replied, “ Please, 
sir, I want to slop the room.” It is believed in 
well-informed quarters that she wished to empty 
the slops. But to slop the room! How does this 
compare with to sample customers, &c. 
TENEBRA. 
Tsorotp Famity.—It may be well to note that 
the original will, dated 11 Nov., 1768, from the 
Convent of the English Dominican Nuns at 
Brussels, of Dorothy Compton (0b. 2 March, 1773, 
et, eighty-two), widow of William Thorold, Esq. 
(buried at Little Ponton, co. Lincoln, 21 Sept., 
1725), is preserved smong the archives of the 
Dominican Priory at Haverstock Hill, London. 
Dantet Hipwe tt. 
Waester’s ‘Norep Names or Ficrion.’—In 
examining this dictionary I have made a few 
additions and corrections, and forward the same to 
*N. & Q.’ Perhaps the author or publisher of the 
dictionary might make use of them in some fature 
edition. The edition which I have seen is that 
of the year 1866. Some alterations may have 
been made in the book since that date. 
Bridreus, This is the wrong quantity. 


It is! 


Bridreus. See Homer's ‘Iliad.’ Pope, however, 
when translating Homer, neglected his original, 
and gave the wrong quantity. 

The author says : “In profane history 
the name by which he is known is Derceto. He is 
represented,” &c. Derceto, or Dercetis, is a 
female divinity, and is the same as Atergatis, 
Without doubt the two deities are similar ; but 
the one is male, the other female. 

Holofernes, The author refers to the Scriptural 
Holofernes, to that mentioned by Rabelais, and to 
him of ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ but he does not 
remark that Holofernes is also the name of the fire- 
king in the Hungarian folk-tale of ‘ Magic Helen’ 
in the collection made by Count Mailath. 

Prince of Darkness. The author gives the title 
to Satan, and quotes Shakspeare and Walter Scott 
only. But Spenser used this expression before 
Shakspeare, and did not apply it to Satan :— 

Great Gorgon, prince of darkness and dead night, 

‘ Faerie Queen,’ bk. i, 

Rinaldo, The author supposes that the Rinaldo 
of Tasso and he of Ariosto are the same man. But 
the one was of the time of Charlemagne, and the 
other was a Crusader. 

Raminagrobis. The author mentions Rabelais, 
but not La Fontaine, who gives the name to a cat. 

Riibexahl. The author says that the origin of 
the name is obscure. But Riibezahl in German 
means counter of turnips, or Number (tur) Nip, and 
has reference to Riibezahl’s chiefadventure. It is, 
however, said that Muszus invented the legend in 
order to account for the name. E. YARDLEY. 

| Milton makes the a long in Briareus: “ Briareos or 
Titan” (‘ Par, Lost,’ i. 199). 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Tae Broom Dayce.—Can any of your readers 
impart information as to the history and antiquity 
of this singular exercise? It has been performed 
publicly at a flower show here, and recently at 
Newton Abbot, but, on inquiry, ‘‘ nobody dosnt 
know nothen about et,” and, though I have resided 
here for over thirty summers, I never heard before 
of this startling variation on beer and skittles. A 
stalwart young labourer grasps with both hands 
a broom-handle, which he proceeds to twirl, thus 
causing the head to rise and fal]. There are two 
movements, one a sideling motion from one foot 
to the other, striking the heels together, like gutter 
children to an organ, but this into throwing 
the thighs alternately over the broomstick—the 
dancer during both movements advancing and 
retiring. The tune ‘The Keel Row’ was played 
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on the accordion, and is said to ‘‘ belong” to it. 
The performers were three males, and none of the 
women from whom the broom was borrowed came 
out to look on, although work was over and it was 
9 P.M. on a sweet, soft June gloaming in a hamlet 
below Paignton Beacon. The performance is thus 
a ‘household ” one, for no women no broom—and 
yer in spite of the lively music, not often heard in 

ull cottage life, the women kept aloof; it is a 
dance also more suitable for a loose robe and san- 
dalled or bare feet than fustian trousers and hob- 
nailed boots, as in the present case. The air, too, 
is a nautical one. My own theory (and it is on 
this I submit my query) is that the dance is dis- 
tinctly “ Phallic” and a survival of Semitic coloniza- 
tion. This ancient village is full of such instances 
—the venerable preaching cross has a dragon’s claw 
carved on the four corners of its pedestal, as if 
serpent worship were dominant and had to be 
conciliated. There was a dragon’s well at Jeru- 
salem, which Nehemiah dare not touch. The name 
of Bal occurs over a hundred times in names of 
closes, fields, and fountains, while in the village 
five names live side by side: Easter brook, Ishtar 
bruch, blessed of Ashtaroth ; Maddicott, Mardukh 
yad, Merodach is my help; Balhatchet, Baal- 
achad, Baal only or first; Amory, Amori, 
the Amorite; Symons, Eshmén, Aisculapius. 
Do any of your readers know of any similar dances? 

W. G. THorrs, F.S.A. 

Ipplepen, Newton Abbot. 


Saunpers=Crompton.—I want the marriage 
register of Rev. John Saunders to Dorothy Cromp- 
ton, said, on a monument in Ashborne Church, to be 
daughter of John Crompton, of Stone Hall, esquire, 
Staffs, This register been vainly sought in 
Colton, of which the Rev. John Saunders was rector 
from 1651 till his death in 1682; also in Stone, 
Oheckley, Chebsey, Cheadle. Dorothy Saunders 
née Crompton, was buried at Colton 1667. Her 
eldest son was born 1647/8. Wanted, register of 
his and her baptism and details of the early life and 
descent of her husband, said in ‘ Fasti Oxonienses’ 
to be son of William Saunders, of Colton, Staffs, 
Pleb. Was he connected with Samuel Sanders, 
A.M., admitted 9 Aug., 1601, Prebendary of Lich- 
field Cathedral ; and was this Samuel descended 
from Laurence Saunders, martyred 1555? Family 
tradition says that the Rev. John Saunders, of 
Colton, was descended from Laurence Saunders, 
who was of the Saunderses of Shankton, Leicester- 
shire. 0. 8. L. 


Vicror Huco’s lately 
sent this splendid Alpine poem —one of “La 
Légende des Siécles ” series—to a friend, who may 
say of himself, “Io anche poeta.” He says, in 
reply, “These are truly magnificent verses of Victor 
Hugo's that you have sent me. I do not think I 
have received so much pleasure from any of your 


favours of this kind......One or two passages I do 
not quite understand.” Before quoting ark 
sages, in the hope that some of your poetic ers 
may be able to help my friend and myself, I had 
better say that the poem is a hymn of praise in 
honour of Mont Blanc—‘‘the monarch of moun- 
tains,” as Byron calls —_ to be sung 
by the other Alpine summits. The poem concludes 
with the following couplet :— 
Il est plus haut, plus pur, plus grand que nous ne sommes; 
Et nous l’insulterions si nous étions des hommes, 
Hence its title, ‘ Désintéressement.’ 
My friend says :— 

“ Et l'on croit de Titan voir l’effrayante larve : 
I render this, ‘And one thinks one sees the frightful 
phantom of Prometheus.’ Is this correct?” 
What do your readers think ? 

“ Criniére de glagons digne du lion Péle, 

Does this mean ‘ Mane of icicles worthy of the constella- 
tion of the Lion’? Leo is in the northern half of the 
sky, I believe, and ‘ Péle’ I take to be, by poetic licence, 
written for polaire. Perhaps this is a ‘howler’! At 
any rate, it has the merit of crediting Victor Hugo with 
a noble image. Another crux is :— 

La cime, pour savoir lequel a plus d'amour, 

Et quel dy le plus qual du ot ed ou du jour, 

Confronte le soleil avec le gypacte : 
I cannot make sense of this. Will you please interp: 


As I cannot make sense of it either, may I 
on my friend’s request to your readers generally ? 
The “gypaéte” is the lammergeier, or ed 
vulture (see ‘ Anne of Geierstein,’ chap. i.). 

Victor Hugo is almost at his best on the moun- 
tains ; I say “‘ almost,” because he is perhaps still 
greater when amongst the stars (see ‘ La Découverte 
du Titan’ and ‘ Abime,’ both in ‘‘ La Légende des 
Siécles ”), Mr. Swinburne, in his ‘ Study of Victor 
Hugo, says: ‘It can hardly be said that he who 
knows the Pyrenees has read Victor Hugo; but 
certainly it may be said that he who knows Victor 
Hugo has seen the Pyrenees.” In this respect the 
Alpine ‘ Désintéressement’ is a worthy pendant of 
the Pyrenean ‘ Masferrer.’ Would that the great 
poet could have flashed the light of his genius on 
the Andes! So far as I am aware, he has not 
done so ; but although I have read much of Victor 
Hago’s poetry, I have not read all of it. 

I hope there is no harm in my eaying that a few 
weeks ago I sent my friend Victor Hugo's charm- 
ing little poem beginning— 

Jeune fille, la grace emplit tes dix-sept ans, 
in ‘ Les Contemplations,’ suggesting that he should 
translate it into English verse. He did so; and 
he then sent it on to his son, a lad of sixteen, at 
school. The latter has translated it also; and very 
well he has done it. When one thinks what most 
boys of sixteen are, or were in my time, I think 
that a lad of this age who is able not only to read 
Victor Hugo, but to translate him into more than 
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creditable ish verse, may certainly be described, 
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Ropley, Hants. 


Joux Morais, Port.—The writer would be 
glad of any information concerning the life or 
works of John Morris, a rather obscure Irish poet, 
who lived in Monaghan county, Ireland, about 
1840 or 1845. It is understood he published one 
or two small volumes of verses, but the writer has 
been unable to trace them up to the present. 

J. F. M. 


Epwarp Lorrnovsr.—I should be much 
ob if any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ would 
kin A give me information about the antecedents 
of Edward Lofthouse, of Swineshead, co. York, 
father of the Rev. Adam Lofthouse, who in 1562 
was Archbishop of Armagh, and in 1578 “ Lord 
High Chancellor of Ireland” (Adam was a very 
ay favourite of Queen Elizabeth ; her Majesty 

t met him at some revels at Cambridge, and 
much admired him for his graces both of mind 
and body), and an ancestor of Arthur, Duke of 
Wellington ; of Charles Tottenham, M.P. (so 


well known as “‘ Tottenham in his boots’), whose | 4 


grandson subsequently became Marquis of Ely ; 
and also of John Toler, Earl of Norbury. . 
Henry Geratp Hore. 
Clapham, 8. W. 


TraNstation oF Virort. —It has been said 
that the line of Virgil (‘ Ain.,’ ii. 104),— 
Hoc Ithacus velit et magno mercentur Atride, 
has been translated, — 
Intestine quarrels place an obvious lever 
In every hand of every unbeliever. 
Which translator of Virgil was this ? G. 


_ “Disprexiss.”—Is this word allowable; and is 

it not entirely Scottish? An auction catalogue 

just received from Edinburgh describes several 

minor libraries as being “removed from houses 

recently displenished.” W. Rozerts. 
86, Grosvenor Road, 8.W. 


of a small gilt clock, said 
to have been made for King Charles II. when 
Prince of Wales, which seems likely, as the key 
forms the plumes and crown of a Prince of Wales. 
Also the Tudor rose, and (the old standard of 


the Stuarts I am told) the fringed banner of St. 
George, a cross only, extending to the edge of the 
flag, occurs among the ornamentations, which are 
very elaborate and beautifully done—flags, guns, 
‘rumpets, cannon-balls, and much scroll - work. 
The dials are silver, and on the small top dial is 


engraved “Schlaat Nit Schla,” which may be old 
Dutch. The works, although barely three and a 
half inches high, engraved also, comprise arrange- 
ments for a fine-toned striker, repeater, and alarum, 
like kettle-drums. The clock sounds the hours, 
cision. ere is no pe um, but a spring, 
that of a watch. Can one 
motto, which was, perhaps, engraved during the 
king’s exile in Holland ? CurtosirY. 


“ AvonTermucaty Doc.”—Reading in a weekly 
an article on ‘ How Pepsin is in Ohi r 
I came across the following sentence: ‘* Here 
in the horrors of starvation, squealing, &c., and 
imagine that the pig becomes in 
veritable Auchtermuchty shadowy thing 
buttoned up the back.” t is “‘a veritable 
Auchtermuchty dog,” the “ shadowy thing but- 
toned up the back”? What is its history ? 

R. Heperr 


Perrvccio Usarpino’s ‘Account or 
LanpD.’—Has this book ever been ted or trans- 
onde full title of the 
apparently a contemporary copy. 
, 


“ Relatione delle cose del regno d’Inghilterra, nella 
uale si contengano per capi, come nella tavola appare, 
tutti gli ordini pid degni di cognitione politici, militari, 
et ecclesiastici. Il governo politico, et il familiar della 
corti, et de’ nobili et popo! l’attione di alcuni ultimi 
ré, I] modo della coronatione di quelli, Entrate et 
spese ordinarie politiche et iconomiche, et altre cose 
non meno utili che piacevoli da intendere, scritta 
per Petruccio Ubaldino cittadin fiorentino, L’ anno 
MDLXXvVJ in Londra,” 

In what capacity did Ubaldino visit England ? 
Is anything further known of him ? i 4 

Coat or Arms, 1561.—Erm., on a bend 4 
lion passant between two fleurs-de-lis, occurs in 
Calvin’s ‘Fovr Godlye Sermons’ (London, Row- 
land Hall, 1561, 8vo.), and probably throws some 
light on the history of the book. Not in Papworth 
and Morant. O. 


Gorpow awp Sixciarr.— Can any of your 
readers give me information about the following? 
Is it known whether or not there ever exi 
a daughter of the first, second, or third Duke of 
Gordon of the name of Ophelia; also, is there 
any record of a marriage between the above Lady 
Ophelia Gordon and a Sinclair, or St. Clair, of 
Scotland, about the date of the second Jacobite 
rebellion, 1745, or previous to it ? 


W. H. R. Kerry, 
Wheatland Windermere. ‘ 


Heaptey Famity. —I should be very mach 
obliged if any of your readers could inform me 
whether in the following coat of arms—Gules, 
on a chevron between three falcons argent, mem- 
bered and belled or, a cross crosslet fitchée sable 
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in Sam Weller’s vernacular, as a “hinfant fer- 
nomenon.” I knew the boy was very clever, but 
. I did not know that he was equal to this. 
JowaTHan Bovucuier. 
| Crock.—I should be glad of any information 
as to “*Godft Poy, London.” This signature is 
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(Headley or Hedley family)—there is any probable 
meaning attached to the cross, and why one 
branch of the family should bear it and another 
not, I should be very glad to know anything 
about the above family. R. H. Heapter. 


1n Hammersmito.—I have a variety 
of play-bills of this place of amusement, dated in 
1785-86 (when it is called ‘‘ The New Theatre”), 
and on all of them appear the names of Mr. and 
Mrs. Waldron as the chief performers. The plays 
announced are all comedies, among them being 
*She Stoops to Conquer.’ In one of the play-bills 
is an appeal to the public for better support. 
“ The days of performing,” says one of the play- 
bills, are “‘ Monday, Wednesday, and Friday,” and 
the “=f were engaged at Windsor on the 
other three nights. A mtly this ‘‘ New 
Theatre ” was open only in the summer. 

What is known of this theatre ; and where- 
abouts in Hammersmith did it stand? The play- 
bills are dated from “ Mr. Waldron’s, 17, Dor- 
ville’s Row,' where tickets for the Boxes may be 
taken.” E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 


Srarve or Duxe or WELLINeToN.—I should 
like to know what has become of the Duke of 
Wellington's statue which used to stand on the 
green in front of the church of St. Peter ad Vincula 
in the Tower. I remember asking a sergeant on 
duty there, but he could give me no information, 

G. A. Brownz. 


Corrox Famity.—I have recently become 
of a small collection of books one of 
which excites my curiosity. It is a Concordance 
of the Bible. It lacks a title-page, but is other- 
wise in good condition. From the dedication to 
the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Coventry, Knt., &c., 
I find the author to be Clement Cotton ; and a 
long “advertisement to the reader,” by Daniel 
Featley, bears date “ Lambeth, Nov" ult. 1630,” 
Can you inform me if the above Clement was a 
son of Sir Robt. Bruce Cotton, founder of the 
Cottonian Library, and if this Concordance has 
an any reputation or value ? T. 8. N. 
ew 


A Joxe or Sueripay.—Early in the century 
there was a well-known teacher of elocution who 
either was a baker or lived at a baker’s shop in 
Fleet Street. This man had for pupils many pro- 
minent persons, including members of Parlia- 
ment. Sheridan, referring to a political opponent, 
& needy place-hunter, known to have been a pupil, 
said, ‘‘ The right honourable gentleman went to 
the baker for his eloquence and to the House 
of Commons for his bread.” Can any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ refer to a record of this? 


Beglies, 


PARISH CONSTABLES’ STAVES. 
(8" 8. ix. 464.) 
The sage Hector informs us that 
modest doubt is call’d 
The beacon of the wise.* 

The communication of Mr. Page is likely to open 
up a very interesting topic; and I confess to a 
** modest doubt” whether the weapon described in 
the Northampton Mercury ever was a constable’s 
staff, or had anything whatever to do with that 
symbolic instrument of authority. In the first 
ace, let me ask, Does the miniature flail described 
y the local correspondent bear any insignia—the 
crown, the royal arms, or initials, &., for in- 
stance? Constables’ staves—at least, such as have 
from time to time come under my observation— 
have invariably been authorized by some such 
of issue, Secondly, permit me to relate 
an actual personal experience of a weapon similar 

to that described. 

On Tuesday, 4 Jan., 1870, I was present, in my 
essional capacity, at the Court of Quarter 
ions holden in the Town Hall of Lewes, Sussex, 

at a trial of certain labourers for trespassing at 
night time on land in pursuit of game. During 
the inquiry an implement was produced exactly 
of the description given in the local newspaper 
quoted by Mr. Pacs. I handled the article, and 
there and then made a sketch of it, which I trans- 
ferred to my commonplace book, where the draw- 
ing has remained undisturbed for now twenty- 
six years and a half. Inasmuch as illustrations 
are inadmissible in the columns of ‘N. & Q., 
I am precluded from presenting this memoriai to 
its readers ; but the description upon which I am 
commenting so exactly applies that I have but a 
note or two to add to it to enable the peruser to 
understand a suggestion I shall venture to found 
upon the communication. In the course of the 
trial it appeared in evidence that the game-pre- 
serving squire had armed his keepers with these 
instruments for their personal protection. Whether 
the weapons were used or not during the affray 
that it transpired had taken place, or what the 
result of the trial was, is immaterial for the pur- 
poses of present expatiation. Now it must be 
borne in mind that the transaction, the subject of 
the judicial process, occurred in the county of 
Sussex, within a very few miles of the southern sea 
coast; and then attend to what we learn from Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald, in bis ‘ Chronicles of Bow Street 
Police Office,’ vol. i. p. 315, describing emuggling 
on this shore just after the expiration of the first 
quarter of the present century. In recording an 
application made to Sir Richard Birnie, the famous 


THORNFIELD. 


* ‘Troilus and Cressida,’ II, ii. 15, 16. 
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Bow Street magistrate, in October, 1827, the author 
informs us that ‘‘ the smugglers were armed with 
swords, pistols, and instruments called ‘ swingles,’ 
which are made like flails, and with which they 
can knock people’s brains out. Those instruments 
are « new invention [I shall presently adduce some 
reasons for doubting the novelty], and there is 
no possibility of guarding against them, on account 
of their capacity of flying round the body.” Mr, 
Fitzgerald goes on to tell us that “the ‘swingles’ 
were found upon this occasion to do great execu- 
tion ; heads and arms were broken with them, and 
we understand that all round the coast (quoting 
the contemporary report) they are now in use.” 
The smuggled cargo in this instance had been 
“ran” on shore at Ringbourn, on the Hampshire 
coast,* on the boundary of the counties of Hants 
and Dorset—speaking nautically, in the mariue 
neighbourhood of the home county, Sussex. 

The Sussex weapon of this kind that I had thus 
an opportunity of examining, as I have said, 
resembled that described in the Northampton 
paper, with the trivial variation that the suspended 
striker was ovoid rather than spherical in shape. 
The lower half, or bulbous butt, of the staff was 
encircled on its thickest part by a rather deeply 
indented series of notched turnings, evidently 
designed to ensure firmness of grip when the article 
was in active use, and the turned knobs on the 
extreme base, decreasing in size, terminated in a 
ring through which passed a cord loop, whereby to 
secure the staff to the wrist of the wielder. Neither 
hilt, staff, nor striker bore any device whatever. 

The contemplation of this formidable machine 
brought to my mind an historical reminiscence, 
which I now proceed to adduce as a reason for 
doubting that the invention was an absolute novelty 
so lately as 1827. 

In Lord Macaulay’s ‘ History of England,’ vol. i. 
chap. ii. p. 236 (the five-volume edition of 1858), 
we read, anent the panic that ensued in London on 
the discovery of the murder of Sir Edmondbu 
Godfrey in 1678: “No citizen thought himse 
safe unless he carried under his coat a small flail 
loaded with lead to brain the Popish assassins.” 
Now if we imagine the ovoid ball to be hollowed 
out where the strap, secured by the iron rivet, is 
inserted, and molten lead poured in to fill up the 
cavity thus made, we have an exact model of the 
weapon described by the noble historian, while its 
size, as described, would adapt it to be privily 
carried in one of the capacious pockets of the coats 
then worn. 

In an article in the Athenewm (No. 1723, 
3 Nov., 1860, p. 581), entitled ‘A Full and 
Particular Account of the Lord Mayor's Pro- 
cession, by Land and Water (Street Boy),’ of 


, near St. Alban’s Head, 


* Ringbourn is a coast 


village 
® well-known point in Dorsetshire to the west of the 
Isle of Wight. 


which the part that I am about to quote is cited 
verbatim, with e , in the late Mr. 
Mark Lemon's ‘ Up and Down the London 8 4 
at p. 144, we read anent the pageant which 
through the City on 17 Nov., 1680, “ in honour of 
the birthda Queen Elizabeth* and the Pro- 
testant religion ”:— 

“The Green Ribbon Club, invented, for the defence 
of all honest men, who dreaded being massacred by the 
Duke of York and the Papists, a pocket weapon, harmless 
to look at [1], but effective enough when employed, as it 
sometimes was, not inst Papists, but in knocking 
down adverse pollers going up to vote at elections. 
handle is described by gentlemen who grasped or felt it, 
as resembling a farrier’s bleeding stick; the fall was 
joined to the end by a strong nervous ligature, ‘that in 
its swing fell just short of the hand and was made of 
lignum vita, or, rather, as the t termed it, mortis.’” 
Contemporaries called this the Protestant flail.” 

The writer is in error, however, when he goes on 
to say “‘we know it now as the life-preserver.” 
The weapon called by that title in 1860 was not in 
two pieces ; it was integral, a stout piece, about 
nine inches in length, of flexible horn or whalebone ; 
if of horn, the material fashioned into a hollow 
knob, which was filled up with lead, if of whale- 
bone, a knob formed by plaiting round a core of 
the same metal. 

Naturally, then, in handling the flail displayed in 
court in 1870, my thoughts were directed to the 
similar weapon carried in 1680. A quarter of a 
century and more afterwards, on reading the extract 
from the Northampton Mercury, the “ modest 
doubt ” itself that the implement therein 
described never served as a constable’s staff, 
but was a “ swingle,” and that “ swingles” 
are survivals of the Green Ribbon Club “ Pro- 
testant flail.” Nemo. 


The most noted of these is described (at 7 S. 
x. 387) as the “Domb Borsholder,” of Chart, in 
Kent, used for legalized housebreaking ; “a squared 
pole of wood, about two feet in length, with a 
spike of iron at the end...... and clamps and rings 
of iron on each side”; the primary use, ne doubt, 
was for “ejectment”; you unroof the house and 
the tenant quits voluntarily, he is disfranchised, 
and ejected from the community. Lambarde 
(1596) writes Bosholder, and the variation between 
Bos and Bors resembles the fluctuations in Bostal 
and Borstal. In the North we find “bastle,” a 
sort of compromise between castle and Bastile, with 
the same meanings. A. H. 


Locat Works on Brasszs (8 ix. 188),— 
The bibliography of monumental brasses is a 


* This was a widely diffused error at the time of the 
Popish Plot in Charles II.’s reign, when the 17th had 
been substituted for “Gunpowder Plot Day,” 5 November, 
as the annive date for anti-Popish demonstrations, 
Queen Elizabeth was born on 7 September, 1533. 
17 November was the anniversary of her accession to the 
throne in 1558, 
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subject of very considerable interest to the eccle- 
siologist and general antiquary. I am able to 
call H. T. G.’s attention to some additional books 
and papers on brasses under counties. As far 
back as 1812, Thomas Fisher published his ‘ Col- 
lections, Historical, Genealogical, and Topo- 
graphical, for Bedfordshire.’ This is a handsome 
uarto volume, and contains a great number of 
plates of the brasses of the county. Northants 
been done, not by Hailstone, but by the late 
Rev. C. H. Hartshorne. This was in 1840. There 
is a more modern book (1853) on ‘ The Brasses of 
Northamptonshire,’ by Franklin Hudson—a . 4 
folio with bronze-tinted lithographic plates, like 
Waller’s fine book. 

My friend Mr. Cecil T. Davis, the courteous 
Wandsworth librarian, has contributed to several 
Midland newspapers good accounts of the brasses 
of Herefordshire, Worcestershire, and Gloucester- 
shire. These appeared in the Gloucester Journal, 
from June, 1882, to September, 1885; in the 
Worcester Herald, from March to December, 
1883; and in the Evesham Journal and Four 
Shires Gloucester, Worcester, Oxford, and 
Warwick] Advertiser, commencing in July, 1886. 
Mr. Davis, at my suggestion, was asked by the 
Royal Archeological Institute to read hie account 
of the Gloucestershire brasses at their Gloucester 
Congress in 1890, and it was published in 
vol, xlviii. of the A ical Journal, pp. 19- 
28. In the same volume is a = by Mr. 
Andrew Oliver on ‘Brasses in London 
Museums.’ 

The following list of recent brass Paper (not 
nearly complete, I fear) may be of use to H. T. G.: 

Fairbank, F. R., M.D., F.S.A.,‘Brasses in the Old 
ew A of Doncaster,’ Yorks. Arch. and Top, Jour., 
xi. 71-92. 

Pairbenk, F. R., M.D., F.S.A., ‘ Brasses in Howden 
lene Yorkshire,’ Yorks. Arch. and Top. Jour., xi, 

Foster, W. E., F.S.A.,‘A Brass of a Lady in Gidney 
Le] Lincolnshire,’ Proc. Soc. Ant., second series, 

Hope, W. H, St. John, Same subject, Proc. Soc. Ant., 
second series, xiii. 212-4. 

Oliver, Andrew, ‘ Brass of Andrew Evyngar in All 
Hallows, Barking,’ Trans. St. Paul’s Ecc, Soc., vol. iii, 


pp. iv, v. 
Waller, John Green, F.S.A., ‘ Brasses in Northumber- 
land and Durham,’ Arch. Aliana, N.S8., xv. 76-89, 207. 
Waller, John Green, F.8.A., ‘ Brass in Possession of 
Surrey Archeological Society,’ Surrey Arch, Soc., x. 


Axon, W. E. A., ‘ Manchester and Macclesfield Pardon 
Brasses,’ Trans. Lanc, and Ches, Ant. Soc., x, 99-110. 

Letts, Rev, E. F.,‘ Radclyffe Brasses in Manchester 
Church,’ Trans. Lanc. and Ches, Ant. Soc., ix. 90-100. 

Oliver, Andrew, ‘Notes on the Brass of Andrew 
Journ. Brit. Arch. Asso,, xlviii. 263-4. 

tephenson, Mill, F.S.A., ‘Monumental Brasses in 

= L. Riding,’ Yorks. Arch. and Top. Jour., xii. 


Bower, Rev. R., ‘Brasses in the Diocese of Carlisle,’ 
Trans. Cumb. and West, Ant, Soc,, xiii. 142-51, 


Clarke, Ernest, F.8.A.,‘On the Palimpsest Brass of 
Sir Anthony and Dame Fitzherbert in Norbury Church, 
Derbyshire,’ Proc. Antiq. Soc., second series, xv. 96-9, 

Manning, Rev. C. R., F.S.A., ‘Monumental Brass 
Inscriptions, &c., in Norfolk, omitted in Blomefield’s 
History of the County,’ Norfolk Arch. Soc., xi. 72-104, 


Oliver, Andrew, ‘Notes on i Monumental 
Brasses,’ Salisbury Field Club, i. 57-76. 

Davis, Cecil T., ‘Monumental Brass in the Old or 
West Church, Aberdeen,’ Arch, Jour., vol. li, pp, 76-80. 

Stephenson, Mill, ‘ Monumental Brasses in Shrop- 
shire,’ Arch. Jour., vol. lii, pp, 47-103. 

Only so late as 6 March I heard Mr. F. A. 
Bromwich read a paper on ‘ Monumental Brasses’ 
before the Lancashire and ire Antiquarian 
Society at Chetham’s Hospital, Manchester, which 
indicated that a fitting chronicler bas at last 
arisen of our local brasses. I believe Mr. J. E. 
Worsley, F.S.A., of Warrington, has in MS. a 
very full many of these brasses, but all efforts 
hitherto made have failed in persuading this 
gentleman to publish his work. Two other collec- 
tions, also unfortunately existing in manuscript, 
may here be mentioned, both relating to Cam- 
bridgeshire: the first by the Rev. B. HaleWortham ; 
the other, by H. K. St. J. Sanderson and Rev. 
A. Brown, is, I understand, most full. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 

The Groves, Chester. 


The brasses of Warwickshire were very care- 
fully and fully described by Mr. E. W. ger 
in a series of articles in the Midland Naturalist 
for 1886 (vol. ix.), these within the last few 
months have been reprinted and published under 
the title of ‘ The Monumental Brasses of Warwick- 
shire.’ Some notes on the brasses of this county 
by Mr. F. W. Beynon will also be found in the 
Old Cross Magazine (Coventry) for November, 
1878, and February, 1879; and by Mr. ©. 
Williams in vol. xii. of the Transactions of the 
Archwological Section of the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute, which also contains an illus- 
trated paper by Mr. Cecil T. Davis on the brasses 
of Herefordshire and Worcestershire. The brasses 
of Sussex have been described by Mr. E. Turner 
in vol. xxiii. of the Collections of the Sussex 
Archseological Society ; those of Northampton- 
shire by Dr. Franklin Hudson (London, 1853) ; 
and of Westminster in the ‘ Antiquities of West- 
minster Abbey,’ by G. P. Harding and Thomas 
Moule (London, 1825). Ben. WAKER, 

Langstone, Erdington. 


Io answer to H. T. G.’s inquiry for the names 
of local works on brasses, I beg to inform him 
that a very complete account of Warwickshire 
brasses has recently been published by Cornish 
Brothers, Birmingham, Its title is “*‘The Monu- 
mental Brasses of Warwickshire, accurately Tran- 
scribed, with Translations and Descriptive Notes.’ 
By the Rev. E. W. Badger, M.A. (Oxon) 
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Assistant Master in King Edward’s School, Bir- 
mingham.” Only one hundred copier, each num- 
bered and signed, were printed. 

a t the 


Complete lists of the brasses, extant and 
and of the matrices in the counties of Bedford 
Cambridge are now being published in the Trans- 
actions of the Monumental Brass Society, of 
which the secretary is the Rev. A. J. Walker, 


Mr. Henpersow must be unfortunate in the 


printing of bis copy. Whether later issues were 
is book is not | more indistinct than the first I cannot say. I can 
descriptions are minute and | say only that in my copy I have never come across 
Antiquary. | a single “ blurred 


or indistinct ” word. 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


The best of all I take to bave been Howard 
Staunton’s full-size facsimile. I bad a copy, but 
found it cumbersome, for it needed a desk 


B,A., 10, St. Dunstan Road, Tunbridge Wells. | all to itself. Now I am content to work with that 


A Huntingdonshire list on the same lines is 
ready, and others are in preparation. 
O. J. Cuartroy. 

For a descri of the brasses in the counties 
of Durham and Northumberland by Mr. J. G. 
Waller, F.S.A., see the Arch ia Atliana, 
vol. xv. pp. 76-89 ; also pp. 207 and 311 of the 
same volume. R. B. 

South Shields. 


A fall list (but corrections occasionally) 
of ‘ Brasses in Sussex Churches’ was contributed 
by the late Rev. Edward Turner to the ‘ Sussex 

WARD Mars M.A. 
HALL, 


‘ A List of Monumental Brasses’ has been pub- 
lished by the late Mr. Justin Simpson, of Stam- 
ford (see ‘ Mr. Justin Simpson,’ 8" S. ix. 200). 

Cever er Avpax. 


Topocrarsicat Cotiecrions For CounTizs 
(8 8. ix. 361, 497).—G. W. M. will find a very 
complete catalogue of the genealogical matter 
collected by antiquaries for each county in Eng- 
land in the ‘Guide to Heraldry and Genealogy,’ 

George Gatfield, published by Mitchell & 

ughes in 1892. Duncan Pitcusr, Ool. 

Gwalior, Central India. 


A Suaxsrzanian Destperatom S. ix. 
268, 476).—Notwithstanding Mr. Henperson’s 
remarks at the second reference, I am not disposed 
to qualify the judgment which I gave as to the 
“ un bly great boon” which Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus conferred on students of Shakes: 
when they published the reduced facsimile of the 
First Folio, I purchased the book when it ap- 
Eien in 1876, induced to do so by the followi 

h encomium (as I think, fully merited), which 
appeared in the Atheneum :— 

“To Messrs. Chatto & Windus be the meri 
having done more to facilitate the pcre study of Am 
great dramatist than all the Shakspeare clubs and 

t 2 together. A plete facsimile of the 
celebrated first folio edition of 1623 for half-a-guinea is 
at once a miracle of cheapness and enterprise. Being in 
a reduced form, the type te necessarily rather diminutive, 
but it is as distinct as in a genuine copy of the original, 


and will be found to be ful and 
the ae a and far more bandy to 


of 1876, ‘‘Chatto & Windus”; the size is con- 
venient, and, being short sighted, the small type is 
no detriment to me; but it has many “‘ batters,” 
so, when I find a letter indistinct, I check it b 
Booth’s reprint of 1864, which is very we % 
may say cleanly—done. A. H. 


‘Tax Secret or Sroxe Manor’ ix. 67).— 
The incomplete Blackwood story bearing this name, 
and never a in book form, was from the 
pen of the George Cupples, of Edinburgh, 
whose sea story the ‘Green Hand ’—also a Black- 
wood novel—is still remembered. Its title ap 
when I paid him a visit in 1887. A parti 
copy of the story, carefully rebound by one of his 
near relatives (deceased) at the time of its appear- 
ance, I own. The cause of the non-completion 
came from one of the peculiar fits of procrastination 
to which its author was prone, more especiall ally 
severe when he would abandon laid-out w 
to tackle his favourite subject of anthropology. 
Procrastination is often the bane of the literary 
mind, bringing loss and discomfort to the publisher. 
Cupples died at Edinburgh five years ago, and the 
following inscription is on his tombstone :— 

To 


we 
Novelist, Critic, Philologist, 
Who died October 17th, 1891, aged 69, 
This stone is erected 
By a few of his Oldest Friends, 
In recognition of the varied literary gifts and attainments 
of 


In Loving Memory of 
The Simple, Upright and Reverent Character 
of the Man, 


“ He giveth his Beloved Sleep.” 
J. G. ©. 


Foot’s Parapise (8 ix. 327, 414, 496).— 
The Aladine spoken of in the ‘ New Help to Dis- 
course,’ quoted by R. R. at the second reference, 
is called Aloadine by Marco Polo, who speaks of 
him as Prince of Mulehet, the place of heretics, in 
the north of Persia, and says that he was put to 
death by Ulan, in 1262 of our era. In Abulghazi’s 
‘ History of the Tatars,’ he figures as ‘‘ Calif Imo- 
tasim,” of Mulabaida, in Iran ; but this, according 


to the English translator, is an error due to the 
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confusion of this old man of the mountain with 
“ Almotassem, Chalif of ” both of them 
having been put to death by H Chan. The 
translator calls the chief of these Iranian assassins 
Rokn Al-din Chuz Shah, and his followers Mela- 
hedab, or Ismaeliano. They lived in the country 
of Chorasan, and were not finally extirpated until 
the time of Timur. It is quite clear that they 
were not Druses. oO. O. B. 


‘ Hypatra’ 8, ix. 464).—I have 
mislaid my copy of ‘ Hypatia,’ and forgotten what 
Kingsley said about this fine manly old heathen, 
or, as Spurgeon termed him, “this fine old Con- 
servative.” The story has been often repeated. 
It is alluded to by Burton, in his ‘ Anatomy’ 
(1651, p. 662), and related by several old chroni- 
clers, the quaint account of one of whom is here 
= readers may compare it with that in old 


“Aboute that tyme Rycoldus duke of Frysons was 
tourned by the prechyng of saynt Wulfranus y* bysshop 
and wolde be crystned/ and put his one foote in y* 
fontestone & withdrewe y* other and axyd of them that 
stoode aboute whetber there were moo of bis pre- 
decessours in paradyse or in helle/ and was answered moo 
in helle be herde yt and drough his foote out of y* water 
& sayd It is esyer that I folowe the moo than y* lesse/ 
and so he was begyled of y* fende/ & deyde y* thyrde 
after. Willeimus. de. po, li. iiii.”—‘ Polycronicon,’ 
1527, f. 217v. (Written about 1340, and first printed by 
Caxton in 1482.5 

There is a modern variant of this history, clever 
and amusing, but as it reflects on a section of the 
Church, it would be out of place in vk 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Peracocr’s Fzatuers (8" ix. 408, 
458).—When and where this superstition had its 
origin is a question your correspondent J. B. 8S. 
must be content to leave unsettled. It may, how- 
ever, be taken as tolerably certain that this and 
many other similar beliefs are of high antiquity, 
wulty traceable to what we call pagan sources. 
Next, any belief concerning the peacock must of 
necessity be of southern or eastern origin—“ Ivory 
and apes and peacocks” (1 Kings x. 22) can 
have nothing to do with Scandinavian or Teutonic 
mythology. Moreover, the divinities of Assyria 
and Egypt, down to those of classic times, had 
some one or more animals or birds sacred to each 
of them, which became his or her i 
symbol, and was worshipped as representative 
accordingly. 

Images in the likeness of these creatures were 
made, and were worn as amulets for the ual 
Propitiation of the deity symbolized ; or, like the 

biden calf, the brazen serpent, the cricket of 

tratus, the lion of St. Mark, were set up in 
conspicuous places as public objects of veneration 
or as popular propbylactics. 


recognized | 59 specifically stated. 


The was Juno’s own bird, and its re- 
presentation, whether in the Christian catacombs 
as a symbol of the resurrection, or on the old gate- 
way of Citta Vecchia as the symbol of Juno, the 
protectress of Malta, has among southern people 
always been held as a bird of good omen, and as a 
bringer of “good luck.” As a modern charm 

royal flower, Juno’s own, is worn to-day in 

ic lands. Inter alia, I have, not man 
weeks ago, bought in Italy a silver charm, m 
worn, in which a peacock is the central object, set 
in a sort of lyre-shaped frame, from which hang 
three hands, the centre one in the position known 
as cornuta, pointing the index and little finger ; 
the others in the position called injica. There are 
many bronze peacocks to be seen in classic 
museums, which in their day were something 
more than ornaments in the houses whereto they 
once belonged. It can be only suggested, but the 
evidence seems to support the suggestion, that such 
beliefs as are now current in England are bequests 
from our Roman conquerors, probably reinforced 
by the intercourse with Italy all through the 
Middle 

Unluckiness seems to be confined to the 
bringing of the tail feathers of Juno’s bird into a 
house, I am not aware that this idea is held out- 
side this country, and, if it is confined to England 
whi arose in comparatively 
times —no po than the Crusades. 

Nothing is more probable than that several 
Crusaders brought home the gorgeous feathers as 
curiosities, a strange sight, and so likely to make 
a deep impression. Nothing is easier to conceive 
than that some misfortune, death from disease, 
loss of wealth, or other ‘‘ bad luck” may have 
happened to more than one possessor of the 
beautiful feathers, and that they would on that 
account soon be credited with being the cause. A 
belief of this kind once started is of rapid growth, 
and very long lived. F. T. Evworray. 


Netson’s “ Litrte Emma” ix. 488).— 
The statement in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ is made 
on the faith of Jeaffreson’s ‘ Queen of N: aples and 
Lord Nelson,’ vol. ii. p. 257. Jeaffreson’s state- 
ment, again, is presumably based on evidence to 
be found in the Nelson-Hamilton MSS. in the 
possession of Mr, Alfred Morrison, though it is not 
HotcomsBe INGLEBY. 


Samvzt Pepys (8 S. ix. 307, 489).—In Ma. 
G. MarsHatt’s remarks upon Pepys’s song he 
has made some allusions to Davenant’s operas 
which require‘ correction. They are based, appa- 
rently, upon Burney’s history, a work more than a 
hundred years old. Complete copies of the ‘ Siege 
of Rhodes’ are now known, and give us full in- 

concerning the music. Henry Lawes 
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set the first and last acts, Capt. Cooke the second 
and third, and} Matthew Lock the fourth, the 
entr’actes being composed by Hudson and 
Colman. Also the assertion that Lock was far 
superior as a composer to Lawes and Cooke is 
one which (apart from the disputed ‘ Macbeth’ 
music) few will be found to yore with, The 
* Macbeth’ music is quite unlike "s recognized 
works. For further particulars regarding operas 
during the Commonwealth see Chappell’s ‘ Popular 
Music of the Olden Time’ or my own ‘ History of 
English Music,’ a special feature of which is a 

whitewashing ” of the Puritans as regards music. 


H. Davey. 
82, Grand Parade, Brighton. 


Parrior (8" §. viii. 367, 517; ix. 493).—I 
cannot help what Mr. Wheatley or any one else 
says about the second edition of Minsheu. All 
that I know of the matter is that I possess a co 
of it, ** printed 22 July, 1625,” and published, not 
in 1626, but in 1627. So says the title-page ; 
and, if desired, I will send the book to Mr. Terry 
for his inspection. 

This reminds me how I once received a most 
insulting letter, from an unknown correspondent, 
telling me, with reprehensible frankness, that 
my statement as to the existence of Minsheu’s 
‘Spanish Dictionary,’ dated 1623, was a plain 
falsehood, as there was no such book. Yet I have 
had a copy of it in my — these twenty 
years, ALTER W. Sear. 


** Porrie” (7" S, iv. 365, 436).—So long ago as 
1887 Mr. E. Watrorp remarked, in these columns, 
that the word pottle, as rus to a long straw- 
berry basket with a grad ly diminishing circum- 
ference, would soon be obsolete, At this icular 
season I can remember, almost so long as fifty years 
ago, the street call of, ‘Strawberries tup’ence a 
pottle !” sounding far and wide, And, young as 
we children were, we knew full well all the fine 
strawberries would be on the top, whilst the bottoms 


of the elongated baskets would be filled with, at po 


best, inferior fruit, and too often with paper. In 
Exeter market recently, I asked a strawberry 
vendor how much a pottle his wares were, and the 
man looked vacantly at me, without in the least 
understanding the purport of my query. The 
nearest approach I know of now to the old pottle, 
are some fruit-baskets we see in Egypt. But the 
latter are matted, or platted with more flexible 
withy or reed, and are shorter and wider. The 
Egyptian pottle is 7 in. or 8 in. long by 4} in. dia- 
meter at top, or thereabouts, whereas its English 


counterpart (so well as I remember it) was 10in. 
long by 3$in. to 4in. at its widest diameter, 
dwindling down to lin. Further, the latter had a 
stiff, bowed handle, the former has a looped one, of 
rush-made twisted twine. 


Harry Hems. 


PY | fabrics called “ 


A Kuicurep Lapy (8" 8. ix. 124, 239, 372).— 
In the introduction to the ‘ Poetical Works ’ of W. 


Dr. | Drummond, edited by W. B. Turnbull, 1856, it is 


stated at p. vi that John, the second son of Sir 
Robert Drummond of Carnock, who founded the 
family of Hawthornden, was in 1590 appointed 
Gentleman Usher to James VI.; and on his 
sovereign’s accession to the English’ sce re- 
ceived from him the rank of knighthood ; that he 
married Susannah Fowler, daughter of a respect- 
able burgess of Edinburgh, who subsequently had 
aloo the endl on to Gusen 
Anne. F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


“ §. ix. 226, 350, 514).—It is 
embarrassing to be contradicted by Mr. Hems. 
Nevertheless my statement is correct. In the 
‘Illustrated Catalogue’ of Jones & Willis, sixty- 
fourth edition, pp. 28, 29 are occupied by textile 
ats and Kneelers.” In that of 
Frank Smith & Co., twenty-fifth edition, there is 
a similar page of “ Woolwork and Appliqué 
Kneelers” (p. 39). In some lists, however, the 
word is applied to a small stool, and sometimes to 
the continuous carpet on which the communicants 
kneel. But generally a “kneeler” is “‘a small 
mat upon which to kneel,” as oo ee from a 
door-mat, and from a mat on which to stand 
at a lectern), which last mat is properly a pede- 
mat. w. ©. B. 


Pix (8 §. ix. 424).—There is no 
doubt as to the meaning of this, for although as 
the actual sign of an inn it may be rare, yet a 
representation, often highly coloured, of a “ pin” 
falling from the blow of the ‘‘ bowl” is still to be 
seen, in Bristol and elsewhere, on many a public 
house, usually at the side of the door, to show that 
there isa “‘skittle alley” within, No doubt the 
frequent use of this historical advertisement has 
led to its adoption for the principal sign of the inn 
referred to by Mr. Penxy, and that would also 
ly account for ‘‘ pin,” instead of “pins.” It 
is, however, only in one sense that the word “ pins” 
in this connexion is ever used. The peop oo 
is “ skittles.” ‘‘ Nine pins” are toys for chi 4 
and the name belongs to society. Skittles are cer- 
tainly played with nine “ pins” and “bowls,” of 
course, but only in speaking of the individuals are 
pins so called. To ‘‘set up the pins” is the duty 
of the attendant, but ‘collectively they are the 
“pack.” In a crowded carriage of the Exeter 
market train, I heard an old-fashioned farmer call 
out to the next the window, “ Here ! 
Maister Cornder Pin, do ’ee plaise to let in a leetle 
fresh air, us be ’most a-steefled.” To hit the 
“corner pin” is the aim of every skittle-player. 

F, T. 


Fair Park, Exeter. 


“Sicker” (8® §. ix. 485, 511).—I have no 
pretensions to Scots scholarship, and as I merely 
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wrote sicker from my recollections of ‘ The Tales of 
a Grandfather,’ I had not intended to say any- 
thing on the subject ; but Sin Hersert MaxwELu’s 
last courteous note seems to demand one word. 
cannot see that rig Ae eee in regard to Domes- 
day spelling can ounded on such a word as 
ps Be The various spellings of that word are 
rely accidental, while the difference between the 
esday “ Holeburne,” confirmed as it is by the 
numerous ancient writings which I collated, and 
Stow’s bogus etymology of “Old Bourne,” is organic. 
On the whole, I consider it safer to assume that the 
spelling of the Survey is right, unless by a com- 


— with the spelling in earlier A.-S. charters 
is clearly shown to be wrong. 
W. F. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


Brower (8" §. ix. 89, 435).—Samuel 
Blower, Nonconformist divine, born at Lough- 
borough, co. Leicester, matriculated from Magdalen 
College, Oxford, 20 Feb., 1648/9 (of which society 
he was demy 1648-52, and fellow 1652-1660), and 
graduated B.A. 24 Feb., 1651/2, proceeding M.A. 


13 June, 1654. He was ejected, at the Restora- | preface 


tion, from his lectureship at Woodstock, Oxford- 
shire, and became (in 1662-3) the first pastor of 
the Independent Church at Castle Hill, North- 
ampton, which charge he quitted in 1694 or 1695, 

removed to Abingdon, where he died in 
1701. (‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ v. 263; Foster's 
* Alumni Oxonienses,’ 1500-1714, i. 141 ; Thomas 
Coleman’s ‘ Memorials of the Independent Churches 
in Northamptonshire,’ 1853, p. 10.) 

Danie Hirwett. 


Cotumy 1x Orme Square (8 ix. 507).— 
The history of the column, as it has been told to 
me by several of the oldest residents hereabouts, 
is as follows. Early in the century Mr. Edward 
Orme became possessed of the land in this imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and at the time — after 
Waterloo — that the basements of the houses in 
Orme Square, St. Petersburg Place, Moscow Road, 
&c., were being excavated, the Emperor of 
Russia (Alexander L.), who was on a visit to 
London, happened to be driving by and noticed 
the beautiful colour and quality of the gravel. A 
contract was arranged between the Czar and Mr. 
Orme that the gravel should be sent to Russia for 
the grounds of one of the royal residences, a con- 
tract carried out so much to Mr. Orme’s satisfac- 
tion that he named two of the streets after Russian 
cities and put up the eagle in his own square. 

H. G. 


34, St, Petersburg Place, W. 


Atter (8 ix. 488),—In reply to Sicma-rav, 
the Rev. Peter Alley was rector of Donamore, in 
the Queen’s Co., not the county Wicklow. De- 
scendants of Mr. Alley are living in Dona- 


more, and may not improbably 


be able to give 
him the information that he seeks. George x 
Esq., J.P., is one of them. M. 


Suaxspgare’s InpEBTEDNESS TO Ben Jonson 
(8 §, viii. 27, 132, 272, 317; ix. 150).—Mr, 
Joun Matone regrets that the plain English of 
Greene and Jonson misleads my “opinion.” Un- 
fortunately for his point of view, it has so misled 
almost every English commentator on Shakespeare. 
To quote one only, the Rev. Alex. Dyce :— 

“By the ‘crow beautified with our feathers,’ and 
‘the onely Shake-scene in @ countrey,’ it is evident 
that Greene alludes to Shakespeare, who beyond all 
doubt began to cater for the ~~ by altering the works 
of other dramatists :—‘ our feathers’ must mean ; 
plays which had been written either separately or con- 
jointly by Greene, Marlowe, Lodge, or Peele.” 

In ‘Greene's Faneralls,’ by R. B., 1594, there is 
reference again to this literary plagiarism :— 

G is th ind of eve inter’s die : 

to all Phat wrote upon him. 

Nay, more, the men that so eclipst his fame, 

Purloynde his plumes: can they deny the same ? 
Henrie Chettle, who edited Greene’s tract in the 
to ‘ Kind-Harts Dreame,’ distinctly states 


that one or two playmakers took offence at 

Greene’s deathbed reproachings, and apologizes to 

one in terms which are generally accep’ 

dicating Shakespeare. 
Dublin. 


ted as in- 
W. A. Henperson. 


Saunperson Famity (8" S. ix. 429). 
CO. H. ©. will find a pedigree of the Saunderson 
family, of Sheffield, co. York, in Hunter's ‘ Hal- 
lamshire’ (‘ History, &c., of the Parish of Shef- 
field’), edited by the Rev. Alfred Gatty, 1869. 
It begins with John Saunderson, of Tickhill, and 
is brought down to Nicholas and Edward, of 
Sheffield, circa 1670; states, also, that Edward 
had a namerous progeny, most of whom settled 
in Sheffield and the neighbourhood. The ‘ History 
of Blyth,’ 1860, may contain some information. 

Joun 


Astrroyomy Toomson’s ‘Seasons’ (8 §, 
ix. 443).—The editor of the Clarendon Press 
Thomson, annotating the on the comet 
in ‘Summer,’ says it was “added after 1738.” The 
likelihood, therefore, is that it was inspired as 
Mr. Lynn suggests. In the memoir of Thomson 

fixed to the Aldine edition of his works, pub- 
lished in 1860, a footnote on p. liii states that 
“ Mr. Bolton Corney has clearly shown the addi- 
tions made to each edition of ‘The Seasons’ in a 
tabular form. Altogether Thomson added 5,541 
lines.” A reference to Oorney’s edition of 1842 
would probably settle the matter. 


Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Tue Eve or a Portrait ix. 468).— 
The note in the ‘ Christian Year’ referred to by 
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r correspondent is under St. Bartholomew's 

y, and is from Miller’s Bampton Lectures, to 
the effect that the eye of Scripture, like the eye 
of a portrait, is uniformly fixed upon us, turn 
where we will. The great authority on this subject 
is Dr. Wollaston, the contemporary of Davy and 
Thomas Young, a man who had a profound know- 
ledge of many sciences, so that it was truly said of 
him “ Nil erat quod non tetigit, nil tetigit quod 
non ornavit.” 

While meditating on the old and well-known 
fact that the eyes of a portrait seem to follow the 
observer howsoever he may shift his position, 
Wollaston’s first care was to obtain a pair of eyes, 
which were to be well made, clear, and free from 
all squinting propensities, in order to illustrate his 

per, ‘On the Apparent Direction of Eyes in a 

t.? To this end he paid a visit to Sir 
Thomas Lawrence at his house on the east side of 
Russell Square (where I was taken when a little 
boy on the chance of seeing some of the allied 
sovereigns, who sat to this artist for their por- 
traits). On hearing Wollaston’s request that he 
would paint him such a pair of eyes, Lawrence 
replied, ‘‘I know the very eyes you require—sit 
down, for you are the possessor of them.” Wol- 
laston had the same objection as Oavendish to sit 
for his portrait, but on this occasion he yielded, 
and it was long sup that the well-known 
portrait in the possession of the Royal Society was 
the result of this sitting. But it was stated 
Led Mrs. Somerville that at her urgent request 

ollaston sat to Jackson, who painted the 
= just referred to. The eyes painted by 

wrence were used to illustrate the paper in the 
Phil. Trans., which represented two heads, 
one of a male and the other of a female, with 
an arrangement for altering the lower part of 
the face in each case. Sir D. Brewster, in his book 
on ‘Natural Magic,’ contained in the “ Family 
Library ” (Murray, 1832), has copied two of these 
figures in wood, which, though inferior to those in 
the original memoir, are really effective in illus- 
trating Wollaston’s curious discovery that by 
adding to each pair of eyes a nose directed to 
the right or the left, the eyes lose their front 
direction, and look to the right or the left accord- 
ing to the direction of the nose. By means of a 
flap representing the lower features in a different 
position, as Dr. Wollaston remarks, 
“*a lost look of devout abstraction in an uplifted 
countenance may be exchanged for an appearance of 
inquisitive archness in the leer of a younger face 
turned downwards and obliquely towards the opposite 


As by changing the direction of the lower 
features we change the direction of the eyes, so by 
changing our position the eye of the portrait appa- 
rently follows us. If a vertical line be drawn 


the eyes, there will be the same breadth of head, 
of cheek, of chin, and of neck on each side of 
this middle line, and each iris will be in the 
middle of the whole of the eye. If we now move 
to one side, the apparent horizontal breadth of 
every part of the head and face will be diminished 
but the parts on each side of the middle line wi 
be diminished equally, and at any position, how- 
ever oblique, there will be the same breadth of 
face on each side of the middle line, and the iris 
will be in the centre of the whole of the eye-ball, 
so that, being on a flat surface, the iris will be seen 
in front of the picture or obliquely. 

Brewster illustrates the subject in various ways, 
and to him we refer as well as to Wollaston’s 
original memoir in the Phil. Trans. for 1824. 


C. Tomuinson. 
Highgate, N. 


There used to be a notion current among 
country people forty or fifty years ago (and pos- 
sibly there still is) that if the eye of a 
appears to follow you the picture must be a good 
one. I have frequently heard it said of a portrai 
* Well, it isn’t much of a likeness, but it is 
painted, the eyes follow you.” 0. CO. B. 
Xavier de Maistre, in his ‘Voyage autour de 
ma Chambre,’ which yo to have been pub- 
lished in 1791, makes this the subject of his fif- 
teenth and of a portioa of his sixteenth chapters. 

Tomas J. JEAKES. 
4, Bloomsbury Place, Brighton. 


When the eyes of a portrait look straight for- 
ward they always seem to follow you. If the 
glance is upward, downward, or askance, it keeps 
the one direction it was intended by the ww 
to have. R. M. Srence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 
Sir D. Brewster, ‘ Natural Magic,’ pp. 121, 122, 
1832, observes :— 
“Having thus determined the influence which the 
general perspective of the face has upon the apparent 
direction of the eyes in a portrait, Dr, Wollaston applies 
it to the explanation of the well-known fact that when 
the eyes of a portrait look at a spectator in front of it 
they will follow him, and appear to look at him in every 
other direction. This curious fact, which has received 
less consideration than it merits, has been often skilfully 
— by the novelist in alarming the fears or 
exciting the courage of his hero.” 

Ep. MarsHALL. 


I fancy that Mr. Epwarp Marsnatt’s query 
refers rather to literary allusion to this phenomenon 
than to its physical cause. Nevertheless, at the 
risk of being thought — the explanation 
may bear repetition. en a sitter is painted 
with his eyes directed into those of the the 
light is represented as it is reflected from the orbs 
in that position. If this is faithfully done, the 
eyes of the F rtrait have the appearance of always 


through the tip of the nose and half way between | gazing at 


beholder, irrespectively of his posi- 
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tion on the one hand, and of that of the pupils of 


It came subsequently into the possession of Mr, 


the portrait on the other. This illusion seldom | Benjamin Oakley, of the Stock Exchange, from 


occurs in photographs, because photographers 
generally request their patients to direct their 
gaze, not into the lenses, but to a point to one side 
of them. Hersert 


correspondents’ communications at the latter 

pa —fs are wide of the mark, and furnish 
nothing new to me. Mine related to family 
and not to or other 
erings, nor to meetings for any 0 
—_ as unconnected with such a society or 
proposed formation. We are, therefore, still 
without evidence (satisfactory or otherwise) 
the formation or attempted formation 

of a ly society prior to the date of that given 
by me. But if any such be forthcoming it might 
= of interest to many both here and in the 
WwW. LR. Vz 


Your correspondents remind me of the story 
told by Sir N. W. Wraxall about Charles, Duke 
of Norfolk. His Grace, wishing to bring together 
in a family gathering “all the Howards” at 
Arundel Castle, gave up the idea in despair, as he 
found that in order to accommodate them he should 
have to find room for several hundreds, if not 
thousands of persons, all descended from the first 
peer. I quote from memory, not having Wraxall 
at hand. E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 


Dracox, its Pronunciation (8 S. ix. 324). 
—Has Mr. W. T. Lynw quoted his ‘ mock 
hexameter line” correctly? To me it seems most 
halting, and not rightly scanned. Surely “the 
= not a dactyl, but an amphibrach, and 
. ”can hardly be regarded as a spondee. 
Some people last century may have pronounced 
as “dragon,” for Ash’s Dictionary’ 
has “ Drdgon, a kind of winged serpent,” whilst, 
curiously enough, it has “ Drag’on, an ‘herb, the 
dracunculus.” Bailey has drag on. The latter pro- 
nunciation is that of the old ballad ‘The Dragon 
of Wantley’:— 

Do but slay this n, who won’t leave usa 
We "ll give our goods. 
Pope, also, in ‘ The Danciad,’ iii. 285-6, has :— 

Yet lo! in me what authors have to brag on ! 

Redue’d at last to hiss in my own dragon. 

F. ©. Brrxseck Terry. 

Weicuine rue Earra (8 8. ix. 224, 314, 


393, 470).—There can be no doubt about the house 
which was occupied by Francis Baily, LL.D., 


whom it was pu by Mr. Baily, who occu- 
pied it till his death on 30 August, 1844. A good 
account of this part of London and of the dis- 
tinguished persons who have resided in or near 
Barton Street is given by John Britton in the 
appendix to his ‘ Autobiography,’ 137-165. 

ritton was an intimate friend of Mr. Baily, and 
& portrait of that gentleman will be found in 
part i, of the ‘ Autobiography.’ Every one must 
_— that a house of such historic interest had 


spared. F. Pripgavx. 
Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


*GeweraL Parvon,’ S. ix. 428).—In 
1853, Charles C. Babington, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, possessed an imperfect copy of this 
pamphlet, and requested the loan of a complete 
copy to enable him to transcribe the missing por- 
tion. He stated he had not been able to meet 
with the tract in the British Museum, Bodlei 
Cambridge University, Lambeth, and several 
the college libraries at Cambridge. 

Everarp Home OCotemay. 
Beprorp CuaPet, Bioomssvry (8" ix. 221, 
429).—For four or five years in the sixties this 
chapel was a somewhat favourite resort of mine of 
a Sunday evening, and I have therefore read these 
notes with peculiar interest. But surely Mr. 
Tuckett must be mistaken in applying Hook’s 
verses to it. I have always heard of them as havi 
been written of Dr. Liefchild’s Chapel, situate, 
believe, in or near Gower Street. Nor is it the 
fact, unless my memory greatly errs, that Mr. 
Brooke removed to Bedford Chapel when he 
quitted the Oburch of England. I remember 
him well at York Chapel. He must have migrated 
to Bloomsbury some years before his secession 
from the Church. Mr. Bellew had, as Oot. Pri- 
DEAUX says, a remarkably fine presence in the 
pulpit, but his reading of the service (and especially 
of the lessons) always struck me as somewhat 
theatrical. He had one habit, however, which 
might be copied with advantage by others of his 
cloth, He would sometimes say upon ascending 
the pulpit: “I have not prepared a sermon for 
this evening, but shall read you one from St. 
Augustine,” or it might be from some other old 
writer. Of all the Bedford Chapel preachers I 
remember, I should say that Mr. Christopherson 
was the most noteworthy (Mr. Brooke I never 
heard there). There are not many sermons that 
one can remember after the lapse of twenty-five 
or thirty years; but of one or two of his I have 
still a very vivid impression, His style was "ey 
beld and ironical, and his delivery did it 


F.R.S., and President of the Astronomical Society, justice. ao B. 


It was No. 37, Tavistock Place, and was originally 


Neither A. H.’s statement nor his impression 


built by James Barton for his own occupation. 


concerning the Rev. Stopford Brooke is strictly 
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correct. Mr. Brooke was curate of St. Matthew’s, 
Marylebone, from 1857 to 1859; curate of Ken- 
sington from 1860 to 1863, chaplain to the British 
Embassy at Berlin from 1863 to 1865, and minister 
of York Chapel, St. James's, from 1866 to 1875. 
In the year 1876 he became minister of Bedford 
Chapel, Bloomsbury, but he did not quit the 
Church of England until 1883. In that year he 
announced to his congregation that in future he 
intended to conduct the services at Bedford Chapel 
apon the principles of Unitarianism. 
Joun T. Pace. 

5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea. 

There is another, and I think the original, version 
of Theodore Hook's lines, running thus 

Tis right that the friends of this building shou!d know 
There 's a spirit above, and a spirit below, 

The spirit above is the spirit divine, 

But the spirit below is the spirit of wine. 

A similar caution was written, sixty years ago, 
in Birmingham, when Christ Church, New Street, 
had its congregation divided, males and females : — 
The churches and chapels we generally find 
Are the places where men unto women are joined 
But at Christ Church it seems they are more cruel-hearted 
Fer women and men go there to be parted. 


I am glad to be put right about Dr. Sacheverell. 
It is many years since Mr. Stopford Brooke 


“opened his ministry” in London, as curate of 
Kensington, when Archdeacon Sinclair was vicar. 
He moved to Bedford Chapel, when Lord Car- 
narvon brought the York Street Chapel (not known, 
I think, as York Chapel) to an end ; he was then 
in the Church of England, and he took Bedford 
Chapel with him when he seceded. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings, 


Foix-tore: Wasninc Hanps §. ix. 
425).—As the editorial note implies, this item of 
folk-lore is not uncommon. It is mentioned by 
Grose, who tells us that washing the hands in the 
same basin or with the same water that another 
person has washed in is extremely unlucky, as the 
parties will infallibly quarrel. No reason, he 
adds, is assigned for this absurd opinion. Ob- 
viously the notion of making the sign of a cross, 
which OC. OC. B.’s little niece advised as a preven- 
tive of quarrelling, must be referred to the general 
belief prevailing in the good fortune which attaches 
itself to the symbol. We have many instances of 
this belief, of which O. 0. B. is probably aware. 
But with reference to its use in connexion with 
this “ washing hands” superstition, I must confess 
its newness tome, I have heard, however, that 
the danger of a quarrel may be avoided by each 
of the parties spitting into the water. This notion 
prevails, I understand, among children in the 
Metropolis. We have in this, it will be seen, 
another instance of the so-called “spitting for 


luck,” of which so much has been lately written 
in ‘N. & Q.’ OC. P. Hate. 


Mr. W. Hewnpegrson, in ‘Folk-lore of the 
Northern Counties’ (Folk-lore Society), 1879, 
remarks, at p. 112 :— 

“If two persons wash their hands ther in the 
same basin they will be sure to fall out before bed-time. 
This is said all England over. A lady informs me that 
the belief held its ground when she was at school, and 
that it was necessary to avert the evil omen by ‘ cross- 
ing the water’ with the forefinger, I have seen this 
done by a farmer’s daughter in Devonshire.” 

Mr. Jesse Salisbury, in ‘A Glossary of Words 
and Phrases used in S.E. Worcestershire,’ says 
(p. 72) :— 

“If two persons wash their hands at the same time 
in one bowl, they must spit in the water, otherwise they 
will quarrel before the day is over.” 

Terry. 


It is commonly believed in Lincolnshire that if 
@ person washes his or her hands in water that 
has been used for a like purpose by any one else, 
unless the second user of it makes the sign of the 
cross over the water that the two will most surely 
quarrel, or, as it is locally expressed, “‘ fall out.” 
I never heard of it being made in the water, as 
recorded by C. O. B. A great-aunt of mine, who 
were she now alive would be in her hundred and 
second year, told me that it was the custom to 
make the cross over water in Norfolk for the 
same reason that it is done in Lincolnshire, and 
in the same manner. It is, however, more than 
seventy-five years since my relative left Norfolk, 
and I do not know whether the custom yet remains. 

Frorence Peacock. 

Another quite explicable charm—in its use, so 
far as I know, not confined to any icular 
locality—when two people share the same hand- 
washing water, is for the second comer to spit into 
the basin. Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


The custom referred to by C. C. B. still obtains 
in Berkshire, where the less refined natives em- 
phasize their desire for amity by, under the cir- 
cumstances in question, spitting in the water, and 
thus “ spitting their spite” by ome 


Is it not possible that the superstition is intended 
to illustrate the disadvantages attendant on too 
close intimacies ? H. T. 


Sr. (8 S. ix. 446).— 
The mystery is easily explained. It is true that 
Gibbs built the present church in 1721-6, but it 
simply replaced a previous structure. In the reign 
of Henry VIII. the church of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields was found to be in a ruinous state, and was 
rebuilt, and in 1607 Prince Henry, the eldest son 
of James I., added a chancel at his own expense. 
The church, ha fallen into decay, was taken 
down in 1721, the foundation-stone of the 
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ructure 19 March, 1722. | the ph , is in the hands of Mr. Aitken, and Robert 
was laid = Radcliffe, the first Karl of Sussex, in those of Mr. Robert 
As to Nell Gwynne, I certainly had no idea her . 

4 Dunlop. Dr. Garnett deals with Ann Radcliffe, the 
remains had been removed. I have consulted |» velist, and says that she “cannot be excluded from a 
several books which refer to St. Martin’s, and place among great romancers.”” Allan Rameay, wig-maker 
none of them says a word about any removal. | and poet, to whom we owe ‘The Gentle Shepherd,’ is the 
Was she buried in the church, or in the church- | most valuable of Mr. Baynes’s contributions, and Jobn 

n Joun T. Pace Reeves, the king’s printer, the most important of those of 
yard . , Mr. Gordon Goodwin. Mr. W. P. Courtney, Mr. Russell 

[Many replies to the same effect are acknowledged.) | Barker, Mr. P. J. Anderson, Mr. Boase, Mr. Thompson 
Cooper and Miss Elizabeth Lee are, as usual, nsible 
for many lives of importance. Mr. Austin Dobson, 
Wiscellancous Dr. Jessopp, and the Rev. William Hunt are contributors. 

» Mr. Charles Kent sends a sympathetic memoir of that 

NOTES ON BOOKS, ko. H, Davey in- 

nile . . troduces us in John ford to a little-known musician. 
Dictionory of Ag Among the names of writers that will not be for 

& Co) in vain are those of the Rev. W. D. Macray, Dr. Norman 
‘Tux most important life in the forty-seventh volume of | Moore, Mr. D'Arcy Power, Mr. Tedder, and Mr. Charles 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ that of the Welch. Ji 1 of the Ex-Libris Soci 
epider of bell,” as Sir Walter Ralegh was called by 
Coke, bears two , those of Prof. Laughton and | 7218 well-conducted journ ntains its interest 

A value. To the last number Mr. J, Carlton Stitt contri- 
Mr, Sidney Lee. It is easy to believe that, while the b list of ‘English Ladies’ Armorial Book-plates.’ 
story of adventure has been assigned the professor who list ng find hat th 
is responsible for the lives of all the sailors, the literary | 78° 18 scarcely surpri nd ¢ gegen 
verdict is that of the editor. Raleigh’s ‘ History of the | heraldry of ladies’ plates are numerous, To the editor, 

, 4) : . | Mr, W. H. K, Wright, we are presumably indebted for 
World’ is classed among ‘‘ the noblest of literary enter h f the fifth ual exhibition held 
prises,” The difficulty in the way of identifying Ralegh’s | ‘¥® Sccount of the fifth annual exhibition under 

mse—the signatures “ Sir W, R.” and “ Ignoto,” which | the protection of the Society. 
Ee cosaslonally attached to them, not being an infallible | Maxine its appearance in its enlarged shape, and at 
guide to authorship—is shown to extend to Ralegh’s | its old price of a shilling, the Corn/ill takes, for 
prose writings, many of which are apparently lost. The | precedence of all competitors. It is announced as No, 
sentiment inspired by the greatness of his downfall and | of a new series. 1t is difficult to imagine an opening 
the baseness of his persecution are said to have exalted | number of more varied interest. Mrs. Richmond Ritchie 
the popular estimate of Ralegh's character, and to have | leads off with an account of the original first number 
assigned him an importance to which he was not entitled. | of the C ill, with extracts from the letters received 
“ Physical courage, patriotism, resourcefulness” are to by her father (Thackeray) from Monckton Milnes (Lord 
tr truth, tnd dncing tes | und ber ot ben 
or , and reckless w and other celebri me of her er's ‘o 
snsin chnssotertetio of his stirring adventuresas politician, | as an editor are also narrated. Prof, Goldwin Smith 
soldier, sailor, and traveller.” The volume opens with | supplies an anniversary study of ‘ Burke.’ A very curious 
a contribution of the editor, who, writing of Puckle, the | article is supplied in the ‘Memoirs of a Soudanese 
author of ‘The Club,’ the moral reflection in which Mr. | Soldier,’ translated by Capt, Percy Machell, Mr. Grant 
Lee justly decries as tedious, says that “the book’s | Duff gives several stories from the ‘Ménagiana.’ One 
its,” e Puttenbame, George an c , one of | laid r contribution, wonders if other o 

whom wrote the ‘Arte of English Poesie,’ are also in the | French ana are to follow. ‘ Animal Helpers and Servers” 

Pye; uarles, | in folk-lore, 

Randolph, pad, of the literary —_ew of Bem Jonson ; | written. We fancy, however, the revelations are pastiches, 
Bond, the and many other | end hat o diay ey in fat, bun kept in the 
men rest or im e, with w c ni writes with 
enough, to be classed one bighwayman. The solitary | and betghtness upon the ‘ Analytical Humourist.’ Him- 
hy of Thomas “the philosopher” (meta- | definitions of the relative provinces of wit umour 
risen 1), the representative of the chou! of “common | that we have yet read. Prof, Max Miiller deals, in 
sense.” An important life of Pym is by Dr. Samuel | ‘ Coincidences,’ with the r bl bet Catholic 
Rawson Gardiner, It is a valuable addition to our | and pagan ceremonial, and passes thence into some 
never be pou r.C. H. seen to advantage ighwa’ r,’ at whom Ouida preaches, e m 
in-Thoyras, the rian and soldier, of whose | deprecates. earnest and an eloquent writer, Ouida, 
eave 4 cuaelating narrative is given, The spirited a of whose views we share, often conveys to us 
account of the career of the first Marquess of Dalhousie is | idea of over-proving her case. We agree with ber that 
the pen of Sir Alexander J. Arbuthnot; that of | the long, straight, and not seldom wearisome roads of 
Henry Purcell, first of English musicians, is by Mr.Fuller- | France and Belgium are immeasurably better suited to 
wlinson. Among many careful and erudite lives by | England, wandering indolently—and, as it seems, inten- 
Mr. Seccombe, that Redding, and tional —by the ingest from’ hamlet to hamlet. 
historian of wines, is the most generally interesting. 


Mr. Claude Phillips discusses ‘The Salons,’ and Mr, 
A striking account of James Radcliffe, third Earl of ) T. H, 8. Escott ‘The Development of Lord Salisbury.’— 
Derwentwater, is from the same pen, John Radcliffe, | Special attention is a 
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to a translation of a letter from the Emperor of China 
to King George III. One wonders whether an epistle 
80 condescending in its patronage ever, in its integrity, 
reached the hands to which it was addressed. One 
cannot easily fancy George III. accepting with perfect 
equanimity the assurance that he lived “in an obscure 

across the oceans.” A profoundly important and 

ulating paper, to which it is not necessary to direct 
the attention of our readers, is that of Prof. Tylor on 
*The Matriarchal Family System.’ What is said about 
the pretence of wife capture still prevailing in some 
countries, on purchase of wives, and on other similar sub- 
jects, is of highest interest. Mr. Walter Alison Phillips 
draws attention to Walter von der Vogelweide, some of 
whose lyrics he translates. The adventurous career of 
Alvar Nufiez is told by Mr, R. B. om Graham. 
Mr. Rowland E. Prothero gives stimulating excerpts 
from ‘ New Letters of Edmund Gibbon,’ Mrs, Bertrand 
Russell contemplates woman in Germany from_the 
Social Democratic point of view. Mr. Frederic Wed- 
more opens his mind on the subject of ‘The Music Halls,’ 
and Lord Meath thinks that ‘ Manners in Great Britain’ 
are on the decline, If his lament is justified, the fault 
is probably found in the almost total absence of disci- 
pline as applied to youth. The same complaint is, how- 
ever, as old as the hills.—The author, in the New 
Review, of ‘Talks with Tennyson’ has been admitted 


into close inti: with the poet. His revelations are 
all interesting, possibly — the charge of indis- 
m. The alterations made by Tennyson in answer 


cretio 
to implied, even if unspoken, criticism, are unmistakable 
improvements. ‘The Stream’s Secret,’ by Mr. Maxwell 
Gray, shows close sense of try and insight into it. 
Some of the views exp: win our concurrence. In 
dealing with poetry concerning the sea we are surprised, 
while reading “More than any poet Tennyson has 
brought the sea into poetry,” to find no mention of Mr. 
Swinburne, In a paper by Mr. Gladstone on ‘ Man 
Making and Verse Making’ it is curious to find that 
veteran echolar passing over two misquotations from 
Horace, Sir Herbert Stephen writes thoughtfully and 
sagely on ‘Criminals’ Confessions,’—The Century leads 
with an account, by Mr. F. Marion Crawford, of 
St. Peter's, Rome. This gives a good idea of the dimen- 
sions of that noble pile, and is well illustrated by M. A, 
Castaigne. ‘Glimpses of Venezuela and Guiana’ has 
more than interest. Mr. Sloane's stirring 
‘Life of Napoleon Bona: * deals with the retreat 
from Moscow, and concludes with the last imperial 
victory. Very striking are the pictures of Russian and 
Austrian delays and tergiversations. What might almost 
be a continuation of the same valuable history is fur- 
nished in ‘A Family Record of Ney's Execution,’ from 
an unpublished memory of the Genet family. As an 
illustration, Gérard’s fine portrait of “The bravest of 
the brave” is reproduced. ‘An Arctic Studio’ ys 
attention.— Scribner's opens with a well-written and no 
less well-illustrated account of Coney Island. It hasa 
pleasant holiday flavour. Mr. Brander Matthews writes 
on ‘The Beauty of Place-Names,’ and supports Irving's 
suggestion that New York City should be Manhattan; 
the state, Ontario; the Hudson, the Mohegan; and the 
United States, Appalachia, Sir Martin Cenway’s ‘A 
Thousand Miles through the Alps’ gives a stimula’ 
account of ascents, beginning at the Col de Tenda an 
ending in the Austrian and Bavarian Tyrol. ‘Some 
Portraits of Turner’ is very curious.—‘ The English 
Settlement of Canada,’ which appears in Macmillan’s, 
deals with historical events concerning which, recent as 
they are, very little knowledge exists in England. ‘A 
Modern Sindbad’ records recent adventures of a suffi- 


appealed, will not appeal, to the majority of - 
lish readers, ‘ An Adventurer” with 
romantic and unhappy career of Leonardo Trissino. 
Very startling is the information conveyed in ‘How 
(Ea «| History is written in America,’—Mr, E, A. 
etherick sends to the Gentleman's an account of ‘ Mun- 
dus Alter et Idem,’ an anonymous romance of the 
time of James L., from which it is supposed Swift bor- 
rowed the idea of ‘Gulliver's Travels,’ In the erudi 
but not always impeccable Lowndes the work is ascri 
to Bishop Hall, the author of ‘ Virgidemiarium.’ It is 
known to have been humorously translated by John 
Healey as ‘ The Discovery of a New World.’ This John 
Healey Mr. Petherick identifies with a recusant of the 
name, concerning whom many curious particulars are 
unearthed. As a bibliographical study the article has 
much value. Mr. Adams writes pleasantly on Burton and 
the ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy.'—A sympathetic paper on 
‘Henriette Renan’ appears in Temple Bar, in which 
‘A Triad of Elegies” deals competently with ‘ Lycidas,’ 
*Th ,’ and ‘ Adonais.” Subtle points of difference are 
dwelt upon by the writer, who scarcely seems so sensible 
to the magic of Milton as he is to that of Shelley and 
Arnold. An Sey estimate of Verlaine is also 
giver.—The Pail Mall, the illustrations in which are 
a credit to English art, gives ‘Notes on some Dickens 
Places and People,’ by Charles Dickens the younger. 
These notes may be read with abundant interest, and 
the spots, picturesque or other, that are reproduced are 
excellent. Mr. H, A. Bryden writes well on ‘ Zebras’ 
and their characteristics. Much to be commended is 
also Sir E. B. Malet’s spirited record, ‘Through the 
Lines,’—The English Illustrated gives a portrait and 
memoir of Li Hung Chang, a well-illustrated account of 
‘The Intermarriages of England and Denmark,’ and 
other noteworthy contents.—. n's has also a well- 
assorted variety of contents.— Chapman's, as is its pro- 
fession, overflows with fiction, much of it stirring, 
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CassELL’s Gazetteer of Great Britain and Ireland, 

Part XXXIV., extends from Liddington Warren to 

— Lianfibangel, and deals largely with Welsh names, such 
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a furnisbes an illustration, is the place of most importance a 
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